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3 "9 Will Also Gather All Nations” 


JOEL 3:2 


weeks before the Teheran Conference but the 
declaration there released provides the premise 

on which this special number rests. “Our nations shall 
work together in the war and in the peace to follow.” 
The implications of Teheran are so vast that many 


‘ke United Nations issue was planned several 


_ persons find themselves bewildered by the very size 


of the task of carrying out the agreements day by day 
in their countless decisions as democratic citizens. 
The demand of history is hot upon us. The prophet 


Joel heard the voice of God declare “I will also gather 


all nations.” We, on the other hand, feel the whisper 
comes not only from the skies but from the conscience 
of mankind represented in Teheran by two premiers 
and a president. 

We can have a United Nations if we choose to act 
with boldness on the promise given at Teheran. A 
new period has begun. Our statesmanship has started 
to catch up with our science, industry and invention. 

There are always some who grow embarrassed when 
their prayers are answered. For them Joel belongs in 
the scripture lesson and not in headlines or the broad- 
casts from across the sea. It is one thing to pray for 
brotherhood and comity, but quite another kind of 
piety is needed to greet the men of China with equality, 
to welcome industrial competitors in South America, 
to plan with Britain and with Russia for the guarantee 
of freedom for all liberated nations. But for the vast 
majority of men and women in the world the words 
of Teheran are filled with mighty hopes, the earnest 
of a better world to be in our own time. There is 
no diplomatic doubletalk, no smooth evasion or con- 
cealment in the declaration. Teheran was for all 
freedom-loving nations what Philadelphia was for 
thirteen determined colonies in 1776—a place of irrev- 
ocable decision. Then, as now, there were a few of 
those who bore the name of Tory, who painted 
chimney tops with wide black bands and feared the 
rising strength of plain and simple men intent on 
liberty. But above sectarian names, from every 
continent today, the millions spending blood and years 
and treasure see the prophet’s dream fulfilled: “I will 
also gather all nations.” 


Nia Meaduclle Pretideorcss 


The editor of The Christian Register has received 
in recent weeks two letters on the subject of the 
presidency of Meadville Theological School. At the 
present time no word has reached this office that the 
position has been filled, although an invitation was 


extended to one of our ministers. Except for a formal 


Be 


statement received from the President of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union, nothing on this subject has 
been published in The Christian Register, on the 
grounds that the board of Meadville Theological School 
should act freely without pressure from the pages of 
the official publication of the denomination. Brief 
letters on the subject will be published gladly as soon 
as the presidency is filled. 


This United Nations Numter 


Delayed mails and unpredictable wartime respon- 
sibilities of authors account this month for the failure 
of two articles to appear as planned in this United 
Nations issue: one on India from Sir Girja S. Bajpai, 
Representative of the Indian Government in Wash- 
ington, one on Latin American solidarity by Dr. Vin- 
cente Lombardo Toledano, leader in the C.T.M., 
Mexico City. We hope to publish these in later 
issues. 

Many letters have been received both from North 
American churches and from England indicating that 
the special materials in The Christian Register are 
used frequently in classes, discussion groups and 
sermons. For this reason, in addition to articles and 
verse we have included in this special issue a question- 
naire, “Are You a Good Member of the United Na- 
tions Family?” and a carefully prepared reading list. 

The increased use of this journal in the work of 
our churches gives added importance to the special 
drive for five hundred new subscriptions by April 30. 
(See back page for announcement.) 


A Possible Martyr Returns 


Many American Catholics upon reading Arch- 
bishop Francis J. Spellman’s Letters to My Father 
must be breathing a quiet prayer of thanksgiving for 
the work of Thomas Jefferson in achieving religious 
freedom here so many years ago. They will appreciate 
anew that our Bill of Rights assures their parish priest 
of perfect safety as he walks their village streets. 

The New York Archbishop, referring to his visit 
with Franco and high Catholic officials in Spain, 
reported: 

“We had dinner at the Nunciature. Archbishop Cicognani 
had as other guests Bishop Leopoldo Eijo y Garay of Madrid, 
Bishop Gregorio Cassus of Barcelona, and bishops from sev- 
eral other places. 

“During the dinner I thought several times of a remark 
made to me by a man familiar with Spain, a remark that was 
striking and terrifying: ‘Twenty-four hours of disorder in 
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Spain,’ he said, ‘could mean the assassination of every bishop, 
priest and nun that could be found.’ 

“Tt is startling to realize that one is in the company of 
possible martyrs.” 
_ This shocking confession of church dependence 
upon fascist power in one of Europe’s oldest Catholic 
countries is indeed a dark indictment. After centuries 
of church control the priests and bishops dare not step 
abroad without the promise of a grenadier from Franco 
to escort them home. The lesson of the Archbishop’s 
unwitting confession should be clear to all of us. 
Concordats and deals with Hitler, Mussolini and 
Franco do not bring security to churches who sign 
them. It is possible, however, for a church to break 
its bonds with the fascist spirit. The church has 
reformed itself before. Popes once sanctioned in- 
dulgences and inquisitions. Swiss, English and 
American Protestants once coerced the souls of men 
with faggots, ropes and swords. None of us have an 


~ 


unblemished record. But we did east the devils out. 

The real question comes to this: how energetically 
and swiftly are we now trying to repudiate the policy 
of “doing business with Hitler” and his satellites? 
Do the rank and file of American Catholics approve 
of Archbishop Spellman’s sentiments on the “subject 
of Francisco Franco? Nothing would strengthen our 
confidence in Freedom of Worship more than to see 
Catholic opinion here repudiate the idea of all alliances 
of Catholic prelates with fascist states in either hemi- 
sphere. (The fascist government of Argentina has 
just proclaimed Catholic education in their public 
schools as mandatory and exclusive.) 

Meanwhile Archbishop Spellman, who felt himself 
for the moment in Spain to be in a company of “pos- 
sible martyrs,” moves in perfect freedom in a land which 
ended long ago the evil partnership of church and state. 


S. H. F. 


ONE WONDERS 


By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


One wonders what Jesus would have thought if he had 
been given a rifle, 

Not a one-shot affair, but a magazine rifle, a Garand, 
an automatic, 

And been told: “Go off, boy, and shoot this for the 
sake of your home and your loved ones, 

Into the yellow belly of some Jap or the brains of 
some Nazi 

Who has got good brains, too, but has had them now 
quite bedeviled 

Into thinking that because the Germans are clever, 
they should jackboot the entire earth” — 

Would Jesus, standing meekly in khaki, fingering softly 
his rifle, 

Go off and do as the top sergeant said, or would he 
throw the thing down to the ground? 

And say, “My kingdom is not of this world” and be 
put 

Into the guardhouse at once, and be certified later 
as crazy? 

One wonders, one wonders. . . 


One wonders what Jesus would have done if put 
behind barbed wire 

In some concentration camp in one of the occupied 
countries, 

And have another top sergeant—field gray this ttme— 

Stand and spit in his face and bawl: “You swine of 
a Jew, 

Cleaning latrines has become too good for you, 

The leather strap, fifty lashes, is what you need 

For passing around that leaflet which says that Russia 

Has already beaten the Fuehrer. We'll see about that!” 

Would Jesus, half-tottering, and looking through blood- 
filmed eyes, 

Turn the left cheek to the blow that the right cheek 
had already known? 
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Or would he grapple with the man and fall there, 
raving, to the pavement? 

One wonders, one wonders... . 

| 

One wonders, with our American manhood borne now 
to the ends of the earth, 

To Iceland, to Sicily, to the Solomons, to Australha, 
to the green soft lanes of England 

That are so tired and so deeply satisfied—with our 
men running a railroad in Persia, 

Taking up supplies to the Russian front; with our men 
now busily building 

Airfields on Attu taken when the Japanese had died 
there to the last man 

Rather than surrender—one wonders, are we worthy 
of them? 

Have we made here a land where there are many men 
ready to act as true brothers 

To some fellow stranger they scarcely have nownd 
Or is this a land of sheer greed 

And insane lust for new power? 
deeply 

“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’ —that 
which was once called “the Kingdom of Heaven’ 

And seen everywhere where people are sharing some- 
thing they cannot afford to lose— 


One wonders ibe 


Has gone into us and has made us ashamed of our lies 


and our brags and our follies: 


One wonders if this is a new Kingdom of Man, or — 


merely the last of the old ones 

Founded on greed and injustice, and so sure to topple 
and crumble 

Someday along with the rest, though millions of fighters 
would save it; 

One wonders, one wonders. 


fe 
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A PEOPLE’S ARTIST SPEAKS 


By PAUL ROBESON 


a 

Below we publish a portion of Mr. Robeson’s 
address at Symphony Hall, Boston, November 14, 1943, 
at a mass meeting sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Council on American-Soviet Friendship. Dr. Albert 
Dieffenbach, formerly editor of Tue Curistian Rxuc- 
IstER, served as chairman. Three thousand persons 


were present. 
| duty to add his voice to the pressing need for 
collaboration and friendship with the great people 
of the Soviet Union. For I hate Fascism to the death, 
in whatever form and wherever it shows its head, and 
of all its destroyers the Soviet people have been, by 
far, the most potent and self-sacrificing, and with their 
blood they are in great measure wiping this monstrous 


SPEAK as an American citizen, who feels it is his 


thing from the face of the earth. 


We are living in a period of human history when 
it seems to me that the greatest, the most sacred and 
the most human task has become the destruction of 
Fascism and the ushering in of a new period of civilized 
life. 

In this struggle our own country is playing its part, 
but it must, in the light of our potentialities, play a 
much larger part. I speak this way, for I have seen 
this Fascism grow from its early days, the days when, 
as a young American abroad, I had little understanding 
of what was to come. Much later, with the rise of 
Fascism, I sang to the refugees from various lands, and 
I went to Germany in 1934 and almost lost my life. 
I saw that the Fascists had no ideology of life but the 
enslavement of mankind, and I saw their eventual 
destroyer—for the same year, in 1934, I visited the 
Soviet Union and found new life, not death; I found 
freedom, not slavery; I found true human dignity, and 
not inferiority of status. I came back to England, 
where I was making my home, and I saw the suffering 
about me with different eyes. 

Later I went to the Welsh mines and to the London 
slums. In England I found the beginning of that which 
is my greatest pride; I found that I had a part in the 
progressive surge of mankind, and I had the privilege 
of feeling that I am an artist of the people in its broad- 
est sense. Later I saw Austria, in its dark days, and 
I saw Norway and Denmark on the edge of deep 
suffering. 

The lessons seemed very clear. The danger was 
ever-present. But I saw and helped struggle against 
the policies of the Chamberlains, as they sacrificed 
Spain and by so doing sacrificed many thousands of 
allies of Englishmen, the policies of Daladier who like- 
wise sacrificed France, and the hesitation in our own 
land, which allowed Fascism to have its way. For good 
and sufficient reasons these lessons and dangers were 
not easily comprehended. 

Again, I feel that we stand at another crossroad of 


the struggle against Fascism and this time the respon- 
sibility lies with us, here in this great America. We 
either collaborate with the Soviet Union, England, 
China—and our decision must deeply influence other 
nations concerned—or we pursue a selfish path which 
can lead only to further imperialist ambitions and wars 
and which, in my belief, would lead us in America to 
eventual disaster. We have just made, in Moscow, an 
auspicious beginning in the right direction, but already 
the attacks have begun and they come from high and 
powerful places. 


Let us be clear about the great moral and practical 
issues involved. Do we want to fulfill our historic 
destiny and build a good world and a good life for the 
many, as it is clearly possible to do, abolishing inequali- 
ties in great measure, providing tremendous opportuni- 
ties for the hitherto oppressed, or shall we follow the 
Fascist idea of doing nothing and letting many people 
starve and live endlessly in poverty, denying every- 
body equal opportunities? 

The objectives of the first way have been well ex- 
pressed by our own President and Commander in Chief, 
by Vice-President Wallace, by the leader of the Soviet 
peoples, and by Mr. Churchill—whom I sincerely be- 
lieve the English people will push on to a broader and 
more inclusive objective. 

Again, let us be clear about whose freedoms and 
opportunities are concerned. They are the, freedoms 
and opportunities of all oppressed and underprivileged 
peoples everywhere; of the underprivileged in many as 
yet not fully democratic lands, including our own; of 
the laboring people in the mines and in the mills and 
in the fields; of the minority peoples, be they white or 
black, yellow or brown, and of whatever religion or 
creed. 


Mr. Robeson, whose 
production of Shake- 
speare’s “Othello” in 
New York has run well 
over 125 performances 
already, is equally fa- 
mous as a singer, actor 
and public speaker. His 
latest album of record- 
ings is “Songs of Free 
Men.” 


Attacks upon the representatives of the laboring 
people, upon the minorities, in the last analysis, are 
Fascist attacks. We have seen many of these attacks 
in recent months, vicious ones upon labor. We can 
recall Detroit, Los Angeles and Boston. 

The struggle is on its way to be won. But it can 
be delayed and lost, if we are not fully alert. 

But we have great hope today. Fearless men are 
attacking where they should — the President, Mr. 
Wallace, and recently Mr. Ickes, as well as many others. 
Furthermore, I feel that the underprivileged peoples in 
France, Jugoslavia, Norway, Denmark and in all of 
Europe will show this unity. I have great faith that 
no matter what anyone may want to do, these people 
will not go back into even a semi-Fascism. And I 
believe that the oppressed everywhere, in New England, 
in the South and all over our own country, are deter- 
mined to have liberty and human dignity. 
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_ putrifying for hours and weeks. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE 


By CHANDRALEKHA PANDIT 


Miss Pandit, niece of India’s great political leader, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, is the first Mayling Soong Scholar 
on the scholarship founded in honor of Madame 
Chiang’s twenty-fifth anniversary of graduation from 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts. Miss Pandit herself 
served seven months’ imprisonment for her political 
convictions. She advises us that contributions for 
relief of Indian famine sufferers should be sent to India 
Famine and Medical Relief, Inc., One West Thirtieth 
Street, New York City. 

Tue Eprror 


é HE world is in conflict today. Millions are dying 
on the fields of battle, homes are being shattered 
by bombings, children are starving in the occu- 
pied areas of Europe. In the midst of all this confusion 
comes the news of famine in India. Famines are a 
frequent occurrence in Asia, but this famine is not just 
one of the numerous strokes of misfortune about which 
nothing can be done. There are many causes of the 
famine—floods, drought, the cessation of the supply of 
rice from Japanese Burma and, above all, the disin- 
terested policy of the Government of India, which 
refused to foresee this national catastrophe a year ago. 
Today it is fairly easy to sit in a comfortable home 
in America and write that 100,000 persons are dying of 
starvation in Bengal each week. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency about ten million people are starving. The point 
is, what can be done to relieve this suffering? The 
British radio has announced that “officially” the fam- 
ine has ended although the aftereffects will be visible 
for over a year. That is a very naive statement. How 
can a national disaster that has been brewing for more 
than a year be over in a few weeks? Anyway, what a 
government report says does not matter. The fact 
remains that, even today, thousands are still starving 
and dying of diseases ‘caused by malnutrition and 
epidemics of typhoid and cholera. 

Mr. A. C. Datta, Bengal’s Representative to the 
Indian Legislature, said: “People are eating the leaves 
of the trees and the grass from the fields. They lie 
down on the streets under the sun and rain, unable to 
move even for food. They die in such large numbers 
that the streets of Calcutta are blocked up by the 
dying and the dead. Dead bodies lie on the streets 
Corpses are flowing 
down the river. Dustbins are surrounded by hungry 
crowds . . . the price of rice has risen 800 per cent.” 

I have a letter from my mother written October 30 


in which she says: “I spent nine days in Calcutta and - 


the Districts. Conditions are deteriorating badly. 
First there was only the question of hunger—now 
malaria and cholera have stepped in and hunger and 
death walk hand in hand in Bengal. It is a tragic sight 
and one can do nothing to render effective help. Motor- 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


jackals, others reduced to skeletons. One old woman 
lay by the roadside, her dead hand clutched patheti- 
cally at a bit of rag with which she had tried to cover 
her nakedness, beside her an old earthenware pot which 
was perhaps all she had possessed. Sometimes the bodies 
are Just thrown into the nearest pool or in the canal 
which runs through the fields. The smell of decompos- 
ing flesh is foul. Malaria and cholera are raging all 
through the villages. I saw some villages in the interior 
where the entire population of 80 or 100 persons had 
been wiped out. No quinine or cholera injections are 
available and the lack of medical aid is scandalous. 
In one hospital that I visited a child was lying ill and 
in obvious pain. I inquired why nothing was being 
done. The reply was to the effect that medicines and 
injections were so expensive the authorities did not 
want to waste them. I saw red. I am glad to say 
several injections were given and the child’s life saved. 
This is only one instance. In towns, free kitchens 
function in various localities and a certain amount of 
medical aid is also available,.but no one cares what is 
happening in the villages. Some places I visited were 
very difficult of access and nobody had bothered to 
go there at all. After my visit and the statement I 
made regarding what I saw, various people rushed to 


_ the spot—the latest and most distinguished being Lord 


A 


uses | 
Boston Herald 
iss Chandralekha Pandit (left) and her sister, Mayan- 
the steps of Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Wavell. If something is not done soon we shall lose 
more people through malaria than we did through 
hunger. The figures are alarming. I may not write 
them or you would certainly have something to think 
about. Don’t go by what Mr. Amery says.” 

During the Food Conference at Atlantic City, an 
appeal for India was forced into the open by J. J. 
Singh, the President of the India League for America 
in New York City. This appeal, though strong and 
urgent, did not win the support of UNRRA. Although 
today India is' contributing men and money towards 
the war against Fascism, she is not a free nation— 
she is part of Britain, and an “Empire problem.” Yet, 
even though politically India may not have the recog- 
nition of the world as an integral part of the United 
Nations, who can deny her help on humanitarian 
grounds? The four freedoms are not applicable in 
India, but when the lack of freedom from want results 
in the death of over 100,000 persons a week in one 
province alone, it is time for thinking people who live 
in comparative comfort to do something about the 
suffering of their fellow human beings. 

What can be done? There is food in Canada and 
Australia and Argentina. There are 50,000,000 tons of 
shipping available to the United Nations. Of these 
surely some can be spared in the interests of human 
life. Luxuries are still being carried by the cargo bear- 
ing ships—why can grain not be substituted for toys, 
golf balls, caviar, and beer? Up to October 17 only 
one shipload of wheat had arrived in the port of 
Calcutta (New York Times, October 17, 1943). 

It can no longer be said that the famine in India 
is Britain’s problem only. It is a problem of vital 
interest to the United Nations. If there is to be a 
Burma Campaign, the people in India must be behind 
the British and American fighters to avoid a repetition 
of the happenings in Singapore, Malaya and Burma. 
The Japanese are making full use of the conditions 
prevalent in India. Each day the Tokyo radio informs 
dying Indians that their British masters are eating 
eight-course meals and dancing to jazz music. While 
the United Nations merely talk of sending aid, the 
Japanese have dropped bags of rice over Bengal and 
Assam. This news came through a United Press 
report. There is no movement in India to counteract 
this influx of Japanese propaganda. The men who hate 
Fascism and love liberty are today behind the bars 
of British prisons. 


ONE WORLD 


One world, one little planet spins 
In interplanetary space,— 

And on it is one brotherhood, 

One consanguineous human race. 


. There is one beatific goal, 
The glory of the sons of God,— 
Or earth will be one dreamless grave 
Under the scorched and crimson sod. 
Eart Bicetow Brown 
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IF FREEDOM WERE DENIED. 


Faith behind freedom is safe—a sheltered faith, 
where no wrong. calls for redress, and no great issue is 
engaged. Ask not how free is your mind in its shel- | 
tered safety, but rather how deep it is and how real, 
how courageous in danger, and how ready to share and 


suffer with starving multitudes. Is your faith some- 
thing that you would die for, like that of your fathers _ 
of old, a faith held fast when peril threatens, a faith 
that glories in the vision of a hope that shines above 
imprisoning walls, a faith that serves when duty shouts 
its high command? If you lived where grim tyrannies 
rule, and where agents of hate stalk through the night 
seeking their victims, would you face the test? If 
freedom were denied you, would your faith stand? 


CuaArLES G. GIRELIUS 


TIME FOR MEDITATION 


The practice of meditation, which once seemed 
natural, has suffered in modern times. The most obvi- 
ous cause is the increased speed of modern life, which 
is supposed by its willing victims to leave no room for 
quiet contemplation. Personally, I am skeptical of 
the claim that people in general are more driven by 
their necessary work than their forefathers. Most of 
us are like Chaucer’s man of law who “seemed busier 
than he was.” Moreover, we exaggerate the amount 
of time that it takes to refresh our minds with a wider 
view. “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” If 
the hills are there and you have the habit of lifting up 
your eyes now and then, you will be surprised at the 
satisfaction that you receive. Your work will not suffer 
from these soul-satisfying glimpses. 


SamuEL McCuorp Croruers 


We do not pray for our own country alone, in its 
isolated enterprises and its self-centered ends, but for 
the fellowship of nations which we share, that we may 
not be enticed by hostile designs, or involved in suicidal 
controversies, or tempted by the foolish fallacy that 
one nation can prosper at another’s cost. Help us to 
deserve the blessing which is promised, not to the 
peace-lovers or the peace-talkers but to the peace~ 
makers, the patient builders of national fraternalism 
and co-operative strength. Bind -the nations_of the 
world in the unity of membership one with another, 
where the welfare of each may be found in the pros- 
perity of all. And so direct our own deliberations and 
decisions that we may win that leadership among the 
nations where power is dedicated to service, and where 
the fear of Thy judgments is the beginning of our © 
wisdom, and is the end of all other fear. 


Francis GreEENwoop PEAsopy 


(From Prayers for Various Occasions and Needs. Boston: 
Houghton Miflin Company, 1930.) 


A The distinguished author of “Inside 
: “China Builds for 
Democracy,” and “Song of Ariran,” 


wife of Edgar Snow, was in China 


Red China,” 


or. from 1931 to 1940. 


features of the Cairo meeting is that “the con- 

ferees took cognizance of the fact that internal 
differences between the troops of Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Chinese Communist army must be overcome 
before China could be opened as the primary base for 
direct attack against Japan itself,” to quote an AP 
dispatch. Although details have not been made public, 


(): of the most significant and encouraging 


it is apparent that Roosevelt and Churchill have taken 


a stand in favor of unity that will cause the pro-civil 
war cliques in China to lose any hope of American and 
British support in their fratricidal policies, either now 
or after the Burma Road is opened. It is known that 
Stalin is also anxious to see this reunification. 


The problem is difficult. Most important from the ° 


point of view of Allied strategy is the fact that the 
threat of civil war and struggle for internal power have 
paralyzed China’s military, economic and political war 
effort against Japan. The pro-civil war cliques have 


wanted to bend their energies toward blockading and - 


destroying the Communists, while leaving the fight 
against Japan to Britain and the United States. As 
a result the Japanese have been able to move half 
their troops out of China since Pearl Harbor, leaving 
only about 300,000 soldiers there. Russia, however, 
is immobilizing some half-million Japanese troops 
along the Siberian frontier. 

The general background is well-known. The 
Central Government and the Chinese Communists 
fought a large-scale civil war from 1927 to the arrest 
of Chiang Kai-shek at Sian in December, 1936, which 
was caused by a mutiny of Chiang’s troops against 
continuance of the civil war in the face of Japanese 
aggression. When Japan attacked seven months later, 
a united front was agreed upon. The Communists 
voluntarily dissolved their Soviets and instituted a 
new Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Government based 
on universal suffrage and a democratic system, with 
mild economic reforms such as decreasing taxation and 
tenant rents. They gave up class warfare and con- 
centrated on fighting Japan. They placed their troops 
under command of Chiang Kai-shek, in exchange for 
which they were to receive pay and equipment. They 
fully supported the Central. Government. 

For two years unity obtained. In the meantime, 


however, the Communists achieved great prestige by 


their success against the Japanese. They secured 
control of large areas behind Japanese lines of occupa- 


CHINA AND DEMOCRACY. 


By NYM WALES 


U.N.I.O. 


tion in the north, and their New Fourth Army also had 
some influence in the lower Yangtze Valley. This 
frightened the Government, which felt its own position 
weakening as Communist popularity with the popula- 
tion increased. Curiously enough, the primary fear 
was that the Communists would so entrench them- 
selves in Japanese-occupied areas that the Govern- 
ment would not be able to recover these after the 
war. This fear was the root of the trouble, for the 
Communists carried on no activities in Government 
regions. 

Reactionary cliques in Chungking decided to check 
the Communist influence by force, even though this 
was nearly all behind Japanese lines. In October, 1939, 
the Government ceased sending any ammunition to the 
Communists, and since December, 1940, has refused to 
pay their soldiers. These troops never received planes, 
artillery or demolition materials, and only a few small 
arms. Their guns have been eaptured from the Japa- 
nese or made in their own arsenals for the most part. 
No Russian aid whatsoever has been sent to them; it 
went direct to the Government, to avoid provoking 
antagonism. 

In January, 1941, under orders of Generals Ho 
Ying-ching and Ku Chu-t’ung, an attempt was made 
to annihilate the New Fourth Army. Over four thou- 
sand were killed in a surprise attack. For this the 
Communists unsuccessfully demanded the punishment 
of the two generals responsible. 

By 1941, also, a blockade had been completed along 
the frontier between Communist and Government ter- 
ritory in Kansu, Ninghsia, Shensi and Honan. This is 
now maintained by Chungking’s best-equipped army, 
the First Army under Hu Tsung-nan which estab- 
lished itself in this region in 1938. Since then not even 
medical supplies have been permitted to enter, except 
four truckloads early in 1943, as a result of special 
negotiations. Occasional clashes occurred between the 
two forces. In addition to Hu Tsung-nan’s 500,000 
troops, about 250,000 other Government soldiers are 
being used to blockade the Communist regions farther 
south, together with a large number of militia. 

The Communists are said to have trained about a 
million volunteer soldiers and guerrillas. Only half of 
these are armed, but their morale is very high and they 
depend upon the full support of the population. Com- 
munist influence is estimated to Aptend to a popula- 
tion of perhaps fifty million. 
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A new crisis appeared in June and July of 1943, 
when five additional divisions of Government troops 
were moved to the northwest. The situation caused a 
good deal of worry in Allied capitals, including the 
Soviet Union where it was publicly commented on for 
the first time in the newspaper War and the Working 
Class. The Kuomintang began publishing various 
attacks on the Communists, and the latter presented 
their own accusations. In October, Chiang Kai-shek 
instructed the Kuomintang that “We should clearly 
recognize that the Chinese Communist problem is a 
purely political one, which should be solved by political 
means.” At the same time, the Kuomintang voted to 
institute constitutional government “within six months 
after the war ends.” This, unfortunately, was an 
attempt to disarm criticism of their one-party dictator- 
ship*and to delay a reorganization of the government 
during the present period when it is urgently needed. 
Hence it has not added to a solution of the crisis, but 
has had a negative effect. 

Today, democratic compromise is not only essen- 
tial to reaching a solution of the Communist-Chungking 
problem. It is becoming necessary also to institute 
economic reforms and to give the people a stake in the 
anti-Japanese war. Inflation, hoarding, lack of indus- 
trial production, heavy taxation, forcible labor con- 
scription, and the burden of supporting Government 
troops, large numbers of secret police, militia to keep 
the countryside peaceful, are causing spontaneous 
peasant revolts, entirely independent of any Communist 
instigation, in several provinces. In Kansu some 
50,000 peasants have been in active revolt since early 
this spring and Hu Tsung-nan’s army has used bomb- 
ing planes against the uprising. 

What is to be done? Some observers take a very 
defeatist view. Fundamental changes are eventually 
involved. However, many students of the subject 


believe that the immediate problem is not too impos-: 


sible, though it may require the reorganization of 
Chungking and the elimination of those elements who 
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prefer fighting the Communists to fighting Japan. What 


is needed now is simply a strong policy in Chungking 


of reviving the fight against Japan as best it can. This 
is generally regarded as the best way to rebuild unity, 
and to strengthen the government’s position internally. 
The economic and military situation, however, has 
deteriorated to the point where a new start has to be 
made on the basis of a new type of mobilization, similar 
to the type used by the Chinese Communists and by 
Tito in Yugoslavia. So far Chungking has refused to 
adopt such methods, as since 1939 its base of power 
has rested on the extremely reactionary landlord sys- 
tem of the backward provinces and it fears to antago- 
nize these feudal elements. It has instead moved far 
to the Right since Hankow days, thereby weakening 
its own position. 

Guerilla warfare can be instituted on a large scale 
as part of Allied strategy, and this need not await the 
opening of the Burma Road. British and American 
policy and lend-lease aid should be put on a basis of 
impartially helping all who are actively fighting the 
Japanese, and strictly proscribed from use in civil war. 


This would give incentive to all elements to revive the © 


active struggle against Japan. All troops now immob- 
ilized on either side of the long Communist-Chungking 
border should be released for action in driving the 
Japanese out. 


The Cairo Conference has taken a vital step in 
merely recognizing the need for reunifying China. It 
has given Chungking immense prestige internationally. 
It has offered the Chinese nation the opportunity to 
prove itself equal to the task of rising to becoming 
the major power in Asia. Hence responsibility for the 


- present weakness caused by internal strife rests on 


the shoulders of those few but powerful individuals 
and cliques who fear their own people more than they 
do the Japanese. 

China is moving her huge bulk toward becoming a 
modern, democratic state. Forces of history are gather- 
ing a momentum that cannot be stopped. Sooner or 
later the foreign powers must recognize and co-oper- 
ate with a transformed government in China, and the 
people of China, like ourselves, have much to gain by 
achieving this transformation peacefully into the gov- 
ernment visualized by Sun Yat-sen before he died. 
By a united effort, the Chinese can win their national 
freedom and build a new nation on the ruins of the 
feudal, backward social and economic system, now so 
dislocated by war and famine and suffering. 


A hopeful sign on the horizon is that the Com- 


munists, and also Soviet Russia, are still opposed to 
civil war in China and willing to support a representa- 
tive government that will continue the fight against 
Japan and rebuild on a democratic basis after the war, 
under which they will have legal rights as a political 
party. The Kuomintang is demanding that they now 
dissolve the Communist Party and the border govern- 
ment, and place their troops under complete control 
of Chungking. The Communists regard this as an 


invitation to suicide until they can be assured of the — 


peaceable and co-operative intentions of Chungking. 


It is clear that no real solution can be reached until — 
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the two regions are merged together on a common 
plane of democratic government and a few essential 
economic reforms. Democratic mobilization and 
reform are the only way to revive the morale of the 
soldiers and people (which is still very high in guerrilla 
regions), and to guarantee their future loyalty to any 
central government. Nor can postwar reconstruction 


‘proceed until this problem is solved. The democratic 


aspirations of the people of China can never be sup- 
pressed by force, for their mainsprings are hunger, 
poverty, suffering and oppression. 


This is not a question of Communism vs. capitalism, 


but of democracy vs. feudal disintegration and Japa- 
nese aggression. Both the international. and internal 
situation now point to a democratic government in 
China as a historic necessity. And it is only on this 
basis that the Soviet Union, the United States and 
Great Britain can agree on a common policy toward 
China, so they will not find themselves supporting 
conflicting parties and laying the groundwork for 
another world war. It seems that these three have 
already recognized that the one secure cornerstone for 
peace and reconstruction in Asia is a unified, demo- 
cratic China, co-operating with the rest of the world 
in the new era that is to come. 


WHAT A FREE ITALY REALLY MEANS 


By THEODORE DE LUCA 


the Italian people are not good soldiers and that, 
now that Italy is partly liberated, they are not 
making a distinct contribution, as fighting units, with 
the Anglo-Americans. If that is true, then the Italian 


"Lies is a canard, current in some circles, that 


- people are not worthy to be free, for no people can 


be free who will not struggle to achieve their liberty. 

A glance at the Italian tradition reveals the con- 
trary to be true. The conception that Salus populi 
suprema lex esto (Let the salvation of the people be 
the supreme law) has been from Roman times the 
motivating force in Italian history; from the Gracchi 
brothers to the Risorgimento, through the glorious 


_ Roman Republic of 1849, drowned in blood by foreign 


intervention; from 1848 to 1870 the Garibaldi saga is 
a remarkable feat of a people which for centuries had 
been oppressed by the foreigner and in a state of 
internal division, forging their liberation and achieving 
political unity. 

Yet while it is true that the Italians fought and 
died for a democratic state, it is equally true that the 
negation of Democracy—Fascism, was first fully de- 
veloped in Italy. However, that was not brought 
about by the people, but by a small financially power- 
ful minority aided by their counterpart in foreign 
countries. Yet in spite of brutal murders, starvation, 
exile and suppression, October 28, 1922, did not put 
an end to Italian aspirations for freedom; the free 
media of the people, their political parties, went under- 
ground, and there for almost 21 years endured perse- 
cution and torture. This spirit that would not be 
crushed found expression in the Sicilian women who 


cast themselves on the tracks before trainloads of - 


troops on their way to the conquest of Ethiopia. We 
find the same glorious spirit in Spain in the exploits 


_ of the Garibaldi Brigade which inflicted severe defeats 


on their fascist nationals sent to Spain by Mussolini. 
Again we find that spirit in the Italian fascist cam- 
paign against Greece where it took possession of the 
Italian soldiers, who refused to fight against their 
Greek brothers. There was the same spirit rampant 


in the steel plants, in ammunition establishments, in 


all war activities, striking, sabotaging, causing diffi- 
culties for the government. 

The Italian people have not been indifferent to 
freedom and long before July 25, 1943, they constituted 
themselves into a National Committee of Liberation 
composed of the five parties: Republican, Socialist, 
Action, Communist, and Christian Democratic. It 
was the activity of this national front, the blows 
administered by the Anglo-Americans, and the vic- 
tories of the Red Army which caused the downfall 
of Mussolini; Victor Emmanuel discharged Mussolini 
on July 25, 1943; but it was the rising strength of that 
spirit which fights if it has something worth while 
fighting for that forced the King to remove him. And 
even after the formation of Badoglio’s government, 
which intended to go on with the war as before, it was 
the people who demanded the armistice and co-opera- 
tion with the allied armies against the Nazi invader. 

Today under the guidance of the Italian National 
Front, the partisans in Northern and Central Italy 
have organized an army of 50,000 men, and have 
recently appointed their military leader. In Southern 
Italy, the lack of a provisional democratic government, 
and the failure of the AMG to give full recognition 
to the anti-Fascist Committees of Liberation has 
hindered the formation of voluntary battalions such 
as exist in Northern Italy. Badoglio’s army consists 
of a mere 2,000 men. 

The only solution to the Italian problem still - 
remains the application of the Seven Point Democratic 
Program for Italy as agreed upon at the Moscow Con- 
ference by Foreign Secretaries Eden, Molotov, and 
Hull. This program provided for the removal of all 
Fascist officials from governmental and civil positions; 
the formation of a democratic provisional gevernment 
which would include the representatives of all anti- 
Fascist parties; freedom of speech, press and assembly; 
an amnesty to all the political prisoners of the Fascist 
Regime and the complete destruction of Fascism. 

Such a program, if applied, would eliminate most 
of the present shortcomings denounced by anti- 
Fascist leaders like Don Sturzo and Salvemini. If the 
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people in liberated Italy, who have united under the 
guidance of their representatives, could plan their own 
National Committees for Liberation, could be free 
to choose their own economic rehabilitation, they 
would mobilize all their forces to participate in actual 
combat together with the Allied Armies against the 
Nazis. 

Such is the democratic program for Italy as agreed 
upon by the United Nations. Democracy does not 
exist in Italy because the Seven Point Program is not 
yet applied. The leaders of the AMG, disregarding 


their governments’ avowed policy, have formulated 
one of their own. They admit that they are not | 
interested in fighting Fascism! 4 

This is the immediate political task which confronts 
the American public as well. The solution of this 
problem will strengthen the democratic policy -of our 
own government and of the United Nations towards 
all countries now oppressed by Nazism. It will give- 
new courage and determination to the Italian people 
and to all other oppressed people to join in the common 
struggle of the United Nations. 


THE BALTIC RIDDLE: A LATVIAN’S 
SOLUTION 


A Review of Gregory Meiksins’ “The Baltic Riddle” 


By KARL W. DEUTSCH 


Riddle offers a great deal of hard-boiled in- 

formation on the realities of peace in the region 
of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, the little Baltic 
republics which in 1940 became member states of the 
USS.R. 

A lawyer and economist, son of the Deputy Mayor 
of the Latvian city of Daugavpils, and himself active 
for many years in the Latvian democratic movement, 
Mr. Meiksins is convinced that the three republics 
have joined the framework of the Soviet Union in 
accordance with the free will of the majority of their 
peoples and can be expected to reaffirm their decision 
in any fair plebiscite after the war. 

The Baltic peoples were separated from Russia by 
the events of the Russian Civil War and the armed 
intervention of German troops during and after 1918. 
Mr. Meiksins reminds us of Secretary of State Robert 
Lansing’s declaration in 1919: “Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia shall be autonomous states of a Russian Con- 
federation,” and of the prediction of the American 
High Commissioner in Riga, Mr. Evan Young: “It is 
not improbable that through the operation of funda- 
mental economic laws these countries will become a 
part of a federated Russia... .” 

The first to recognize the new states de jure was 
the Soviet Government in 1920, acting, as the author 
puts it, “like an accomplished journeyman who, with his 
finger caught in a machine, cut it off to save his hand.” 
Subsequently, in 1922, Secretary of State Hughes 
agreed to recognize the three new states. 

At first the native peasants were given land from 
the lands of the German nobles, but in the years that 
followed only a minority of well-to-do peasants man- 


Mi GREGORY MEIKSINS’ book The Baltic 


aged to prosper. “During twenty years these countries ~ 


did not have a single year of prosperity. From crisis 
to crisis their standard of living and degree of security 
steadily deteriorated.” ‘The book presents some strik- 
ing examples: The city of Riga had had 560,000 in- 
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habitants in 1913; by 1939 its population had shrunk 
to 385,000. ‘The flourishing industrial cities for which 
the Baltic was celebrated before the war withered 
away....Some 15 to 20 years after the end of the civil 
war when industry in Russia was making giant strides 
ahead, the factories of Latvia and Estonia. still re- 
sembled the ‘industrial establishment’ of 1918-1920. 

“Tn the port.of Riga rare English, German, and small 
local merchant vessels would drop anchor from time 
to time, but what a comedown from ... the past, when 
a third of the Russian empire’s foreign trade passed 
through the Baltic ports. . . . After the war huge 
traveling cranes stood motionless on the deserted 
docks. All the railways in the Baltic area were essen- 
tially terminal spurs of lines driven out from Russia 
. . . to connect central and even Asiatic Russia with 
the ‘window on Europe. When this transit freight 
was discontinued or greatly reduced, the railway junc- 
tions of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia became ghost 
towns. . . . [However] the capital cities, which had an 
influx of officials and tourists, lived a life apart from 
the general depression. . . .” 

Under these circumstances, democracy had little 
chance to grow. Lithuania became a Fascist dictator- 
ship in 1926; Estonia and Latvia followed in 1934, 
Mr. Meiksins feels that influential British circles 
patronized such dictatorships in the Baltic during the 
fateful years of hostility to Russia and appeasement ~ 
of Germany, but after 1933 the outcome was to shift 


. the patronage of these regimes to Hitler. 


The author reviews the Baltic dictators’ long part- 
nership with German militarism, from Smetona’s 
attempt to help a German prince to the throne of 
Lithuania in 1918 and Ulmanis’ agreement in the same 
period with the German Landeswehr in Latvia, down 
to June, 1939, when the dictatorships of Estonia and — 
Latvia refused a French-British-Russian guarantee, — 
concluded agreements with Germany, and did every- 

(Continued on page 64) ; 
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_ FRANCE: PROTECTOR OF FREEDOM 


By GENEVIEVE TABOUIS 


= 


A famous liberal journalist 


writes of her country’s responsibilities in the Europe of tomorrow 


within the United Nations is considerable, if it 
is gauged by the fact that the French armed 
forces engaged in the common struggle are not. very 
large and that there are some dissensions among the 
French in France itself, in Algeria and everywhere. 
Yet, if one gives it the slightest thought, one begins 
to realize that France has a great role to play, a sig- 
nificant one; in short, that she occupies an important 
place. 
The reason the Germans treated the French differ- 
ently from-the Poles, the Czechs, the Dutch and the 
Belgians, was that they believed that in the period 


N T first sight it may not appear that France’s role 


from 1936 to 1939 their propaganda had so influenced 


French public opinion in favor of Franco-German col- 
laboration that a German occupation of France con- 
ducted in decent fashion was all that would be neces- 
sary to induce Petain and the Vichy Government to 
throw in their lot with Germany. 

Berlin’s plan was to have the old Marshal sign a 
definite peace with Germany so that sooner or later 
France would have re-entered the war on the side of 
the Axis. 

Had this program—sometimes consciously and 
sometimes unconsciously upheld by the Vichy Gov- 
ernment—not been rejected by the French people, 
there would have been great risk that Allied troops 
landing in France would have met stiff resistance from 
French forces. And certainly, at the time of the 
North African expedition the American liberators 
would have been repulsed. Both of these factors of 
course would have meant the best of supports for the 
Fuehrer in Europe. 

But General de Gaulle, as early as June 18, 1940, 
by his call to resistance changed the situation, and 
through him the French found new courage to continue 
the struggle. Thus, the fact that the French people 


are wholeheartedly and one hundred per cent with the 


United Nations will be of primary importance to the 
Allies at the time of the invasion. 

“France is Europe,” European diplomats, whoever 
they may be, always say. “That is why it is so essen- 
tial for us that France should fight with the Allies and 


that she should return peacefully to her republican - 


institutions; otherwise none of our countries will know 
either peace or freedom.” 

It would seem that in the universal scheme of things 
God gave each country a particular role to fill, one 
that cannot be cast aside without inviting major 
upheavals. And so it was that in the world gone by 


‘it fell to the lot of America to bring material, social 
_and humanitarian progress to mankind; to England to 
enforce the principle of the law, a law cold and rigid 


\ 


perhaps, but sufficiently just to preserve order; to 
Germany to introduce the science of work as well as 
scientific and industrial techniques; to Italy to offer 
the graceful and attractive Latin culture as a bond 
between other cultures and civilizations; to Russia, by 
a permanent alliance with France and by holding back 
a forever renascent pan-Germanism, to maintain the 
equilibrium of the Continent. And finally, France’s 
role was to protect the small European nations, to 
defend liberty and freedoms everywhere, whenever 
threatened, and also to cast over the entire world that 
particular kind of genius made up of gentleness and 
logic, of clarity and seductive charm. And it was this 
that caused France, small as she is on the map of the 
world, to wield such far-flung influence, and prompted 
the poet to say: “France, without thee, the world would 
be alone.” 


Obviously, today the world of the past no longer 
exists and its order has been shaken. After the second 
World War, now in its last stages thanks to the vic- 
torious forces of America, Britain and Russia, one fore- 
sees the equilibrium of the new world being adjusted on 
a tripartite basis, one of the characteristics of which 
is likely to be the weakening of the old Continent, 
materially and spiritually exhausted by war, strife 
and revolution. 


But the belief is stronger than ever that the un- 
fathomable designs of fate will assign a major place 
to France. And this conviction springs from the his- 
toric and irrefutable fact that France is Europe. 
Whether France allows a dictatorship to be imposed 
on her, whether she takes the road of social or political 
revolutions, or whether she returns to her traditional 
republican constitution and to the exercise of all her 


Miss Genevieve Tab- 
ouis, editor of “Pour la 
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freedoms, she will create the political and moral climate 
of the entire Continent, so that there will be no order 
in any European country if there is none in France. 

It is in this sense that France, today and in the 
years to come, must constitute herself the protector of 
freedom throughout the world. Her future political 
role is bound to differ somewhat from what it was in 
the world of the past. In former times, through her 
alliances with the small countries of Central Europe 
and the Balkans, France held out her hand to a strong 
Russia, so that an expanding Germany might be held 
in check. Today a victorious Russia spreads her influ- 
ence over Central Europe and will perhaps im the 
future go as far as the Rhine. Therefore, France’s role 
in the future balance of the new Europe will consist 
in forming a bloc of States such as Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, leaning more and more 
towards America on the one hand, to maintain the 
balance in a Europe where Russia will be the only 
great country, and on the other hand, to defend Latin 
civilization, which at present is in serious peril through 
the loss in both wars of the very finest people in Europe. 

It is only when the Allied troops land in France 
that we will know whether my country can really, in 
the years to come, fill this major peacetime role within 
the orbit of the United Nations. She can do so only 
if she does not founder in civil war and revolution. 
Her part will be of capital importance—for it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the Western European countries 
forge closer ties between the old Continent, the British 
Empire and America, so that a lasting equilibrium in 
the universal order may be established and maintained. 


United Nations’ 
Information Serwices 


From which serial bulletins and other 
valuable material can be obtained. 


(It is suggested that readers write one information 
office at a time requesting their free materials for thirty 
days. Then write a second and so forth. This prevents 
an over supply at any one time.) 


Belgian Information Service, 630 Fifth Ave., New 


York City 

British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City 

Chinese News Service, 
York City 

Czechoslovakian Information Service, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 

Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City 

Royal Norwegian Information, 3516 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Soviet Embassy Information Bulletin, Embassy of the 
UPS Washington, D. C. 

United Nations’ Information Office, 610 Fifth Ave., 

_ New York City 
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ARE YOU ‘A GOOD MEMBER OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS FAMILY? 


1. Do you organize and attend forums, study and 
discussion groups in your church or community on 
present and future responsibilities of the United 
Nations? 

2. Do you secure speakers from various other coun- 
tries to speak in your church, church school and 
other societies, especially representatives of our 
fighting Allies? 

3. Do you entertain in your home men and women of 
various nationalities, races and faiths that your 
friends may know them better? 

4. Have you written the Secretaries of War and Navy 
to urge upon them discontinuing racial segregation - 
practices in our armed forces? 

5. Have you written the Secretaries of War and Navy 
asking for an increase in the use with our armed 
forces of materials already prepared by the special 
services section on problems of democracy, on the 
meaning of diplomatic and current affairs, on’ 
understanding our Allies? 

6. Do you as a member of a program committee in 
your church forum, Alliance, League or A.U.Y. 
suggest the use of films showing the contribution 
of Russia, Britain, China and Canada to the win- 
ning of the war and the making of a united world? 
(Such films as “Siege of Leningrad,” “Listen to 
Britain,” “Western Front.’) 

7. Does your church have a free, circulating library 
in its vestibule on Sunday morning after service for 
distribution of books on world affairs such as those 
listed in this issue? 

8. Have you asked your minister to invite into his 
pulpit and parish house spokesmen of other world 
religions such as Buddhists, Confucianists, Jews, 
Moslems and Hindus? 

9. Have you checked the textbooks in your public, 
private and church schools to see whether they 
include material on the contributions of Latin 
America, Asia, Europe and the American Negro to 
our world civilization? 

10. Have you checked up on the current practices in 
your community in hotels, restaurants and theatres 
regarding discrimination toward people of color? 

11. Do you give regular time to aid one or more war 
relief agencies such as British, Chinese, Russian, 
Yugoslav or Greek War Relief? 

12. Do you read, clip and file for later reference texts 
of major statements such as the Moscow, Cairo, 
Teheran declarations, the President’s addresses on 
foreign affairs, etc.? 

13. Do you read a minimum of one book a month on 
one of the United Nations? (See book list in this 
issue.) 

14. Do you follow the speeches and votes of your sena- 
tors and congressmen on problems of world organ- 
ization? Do you communicate your views to them? 
In the forthcoming elections will you determine 
your choice of candidates in part at least on their 
known. attitudes toward wartime and postwar 
international co-operation? 
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RUSSIA’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


By ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


” 


A \O a request for an estimate of the French Revo- 
lution a Chinese savant replied, “We are still too 
close up to that event to make any right ap- 

praisal as yet.” This applies even more pertinently 
to the Russian Revolution which telescoped into 
twenty-five years the four great revolutions—political, 
industrial, agrarian, religious—that in other countries 
have been spread over centuries. 

So colossal an upheaval of humanity was accom- 
panied by corresponding excesses, crimes, follies and 
blunders. These, and the shock administered by the 
Revolution to many of our long-cherished beliefs have 
largely obscured its positive, creative aspects. Thanks 
to Stalingrad, the continued advance of the Red Army, 
‘the stamina and unity of all the Russians, we are now 
more in a mood to consider the achievements of the 
Revolution. 

Education: Through an all-embracing network of 
schools a people 70 per cent illiterate have become 
practically literate. They not only know how to read 
but they really read enormous editions of the classics 
from Tolstoy and Pushkin to Mark Twain and Upton 
Sinclair. According to Arthur Upham Pope, a recent 
100,000-copy edition of Kant in eighteen volumes sold 
out in a month. 

Industry: In the course of a generation Russia rose 
to second place in world production; built 30,000 big 
power plants, blast furnaces, steel mills and factories; 
organized 250,000 -big-scale modernized co-operative 
farms; transformed twenty million nomads and 
peasants into first-class mechanics. 

Science: Exalted as the “savior of humanity” with 
immense funds at its disposal, and no barriers to the 
free circulation of findings, it has made great strides 
both in civil and military spheres. Viljhamur Stefans- 
son says that in the realm of polar exploration and ex- 
ploitation Russians have done more than all other 
countries together. ‘ 

Medicine: “Only a healthy people can _ build 
Socialism.” Thanks to preventative medicine, some 
five thousand clinics and sanitariums, the excellent 
hospitalization to which Dr. Cutler bears witness, and 
‘the new stress upon sports, physical exercise and 
hygiene, the Soviet people are equal to the sustained 
ordeals of this war. 

~ Justice: This may be startling to those who think 

of Russia largely in terms of the Gay-Pay-Oo and 

concentration camps. But in his last book, Harold 

J. Laski says, “In the administration of Justice (politi- 

cal offenses apart), in quality of humane approach, in 

dealing with the criminal less as an enemy of society 
than its victim” Russia is ahead of the older civiliza- 
i tions. 


S. R. T. Publications, Inc. 


Four Fighting Allies Receive Honors 


Lieutenant Liudmila Pavlichenko of the USS.R. at a 
Labor Day celebration in New York with representatives 
of the United Nations, right to left, the Fighting French 
Seaman Paul Richard, the Chinese Captain Chen, and ° 
Chief Yeoman C. J. Palmer of the British Signal Corps. 


Women: With the elimination of the former sex 
taboos and disabilities, Soviet women have full entry 
into all spheres of public life. Over half of the 168,- 
000 physicians and surgeons are women. 

These are considerable achievements for a back- 
ward, primitive country to make in so short a time. 
They are the result of the great release of energy and 
idealism in the Russian people effected by the Revolu- 
tion; their willingness to endure every hardship and 
privation for it; their readiness to swallow their preju- 
dices against “capitalist” countries and to take from 
them — especially from America —their best ideas, 
practices and technics. 

It may be that emulating this attitude as the re- 
tired Archbishop of Canterbury suggests, we may in 
turn learn something from the Russians. Strange in- 
deed if out of so much blood, sacrifice and idealism 
should not come something of value for mankind, 

In two fields particularly, it seems to me, the 
Russians can contribute to the solution of the prob- 
lems of the United Nations. The first task, after 
relief of the hunger-stricken, is that of finding jobs 
for the millions of returning soldiers. “While the old 
slave complained of compulsory labor, the modern 
wage earner complains of compulsory idleness.” But 
not in Soviet Russia. Thanks to a system that puts 
the money in the hands of the people to buy back 
the goods as fast as they make them, it is not cursed 
by “overproduction” and its corollary, unemployment. 

This ever expanding economy gives to every citizen 
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not only a job but the feeling of being needed, that 
he “belongs,” that he is an essential part in a great 
enterprise. This right to work is written into the 
Soviet Constitution alongside ‘the right to leisure, to 
education, to medical care, to protection against illness, 
accident, invalidism and old age. 

The Soviets hold that economic rights and security 
are fundamental to all else. However inoperative as 
yet may be certain clauses in the Soviet Constitution, 
such as that concerning civil liberties, its provisions 
for social security are in full effect. In Russia most 
of the measures projected in the Beveridge Report and 
in the “Second Bill of Rights” proclaimed by President 
Roosevelt in his mid-January address to Congress are 
already a reality. From the cradle to the grave the 
Soviet citizen is insured against the hazards and mis- 
haps of life. With the motto “Help is twice help 
when it is timely,” the money is disbursed largely by 
the labor unions at the moment and place most needed. 
True, the sums are much smaller than would satisfy 
us Americans with our much higher standard of life. 
But they suffice to liberate the people from the cor- 
rosive dread and fear of want, and they will increase 
as the wealth of the country increases. 

As the United Nations turn to the problems of 
social scecurity, to the administration of the huge 
areas, and to raising the level of living among great 
populations of backward peoples— without which 
there can be no stable world—the experience of Russia 
in all these fields should be of value. 

Another and very crucial problem facing the United 
Nations is that of national and racial antagonisms. 
Soviet Russia is a vast mosaic of 189 different peoples, 
ranging from the blond fair-haired Slavs to the dark- 
skinned Kazakhs, Tartars and Turcomans—with en- 
claves of Negroes along the Black Sea. Toward all 
these peoples the policy of the old regime was forcible 
Russification—“One Tsar, one religion, one language.” 

In complete reversal of this policy the Soviet Union 
disavowed the supremacy of the Great Russians; 
opened all positions to everyone regardless of blood 
or birth; made any expression of national contempt, 
such as Anti-Semitism, a criminal offense. It de- 
veloped the crafts and industries of the most remote 
tribes, encouraged the native culture and languages 
so that schools and courts are conducted, and books 
and papers are printed in over 150 languages. It 
brought the people together in great Olympiads of 
Art and Spartakiads of Sport thus engendering mutual 
tolerance, respect and esteem among peoples trained 
for centuries to regard one another with rancor and 
envy. 

The greatest solvent of national hatreds and dif- 
ferences, as Madame Chiang Kai-shek told the 
American Congress, is identity of aim and interest. 
It is exemplified in the Council of Nationalities in 
Moscow, to which go the delegates from some seventy 
national republics and regions animated by a common 
purpose—the building of a good society of plenty where 
all peoples alike may have their places in the sun. 

A writer in the Catholic Commonweal declares 
that Americans should “take off their hats” to the 
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Soviet Union for what it has achieved in this realm of 
racial democracy. It has demonstrated that the most 
diverse peoples long harboring the most acute hatreds 


-and suspicions can be welded together into an organic 


unity. This must be achieved on a planetary. scale 
if we are to have a lasting peace. A colossal task, but 
if harmony and solidarity can be achieved among 189 
peoples in one-sixth of the world, why not for the whole 
world? : 


THE PRESIDENT REPORTS 
ON TEHERAN 


URING the last two days at Teheran, Marshal 
1D Stalin, Mr. Churchill and I looked ahead to 
the days and months and years which will 
follow Germany’s defeat. We were united in deter- 
mination that Germany must be stripped of her mili- 
tary might and be given no opportunity within the 
foreseeable future to regain that might. 
The United Nations have no intention to enslave 
the German people. We wish them to have a normal 
chance to develop, in peace, as useful and respectable 


members of the European family. But we most cer- . 


tainly emphasize that word “respectable’—for we 
intend to rid them once for all of Nazism and Prussian 
militarism and the fantastic and disastrous notion that 
they constitute the “master race.’ 

We did discuss international relationships from the 
point of view of big, broad objectives, rather than 


details. But on the basis of what we did discuss, I can 


say even today that I do not think any insoluble dif- | 


ferences will arise among Russia, Great Britain and the 
United States. In these conferences we were concerned 
with basic principles—principles which involve the 
security and the welfare and the standard of living of 
human beings in countries large and small. 

Britain, Russia, China and the United States and 
their allies represent more than three-quarters of the 
total population of the earth. As long as these four 
nations with great military power stick together in 
determination to keep the peace there will be no pos- 
sibility of an aggressor nation’s arising to start another 
world war. But those four powers must be united with 
and co-operate with all the freedom-loving peoples of 
Europe and Asia and Africa and the Americas. The 
right of every nation, large or small, must be respected 
and guarded as jealously as are the rights of every 
individual within our own republic. The doctrine that 


the strong shall dominate the weak is the doctrime of | 


our enemies—and we reject it. 

It has been our steady policy—and it is Merce Y a 
common-sense policy—that the right of each nation to 
freedom must be measured by the willingness of that 
nation to fight for freedom. And today we salute our 
unseen Allies in occupied countries—the underground 
resistance groups and the armies of liberation. The 
overwhelming majority of all the people in the world 
want peace. 
ment of peace—not just a truce, not just an armistice 


Most of them are fighting for the attain- _ 


—but peace that is as strongly enforced and as durable — 


as mortal man can make it. 
(From a broadcast delivered December 24, 1943) 
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AN AMERICAN IN BRITAIN 


The former Director of the O. W. I. in London 


4 reports on progressive trends in Great Britain in wartime 


By THOMAS H. ELIOT 
National War Labor Board 


thought in Great Britain. I do not know whether 

this reflects a growth of “democracy” as we think 

of it. The omnipresence of deadly danger unifies a 
people, making them community-conscious rather than 

- class-conscious. But as the Blitz receded, the near- 
camaraderie that filled Englishmen with startled pride 
three years ago began to die away. Class-conscious- 
ness is too deeply embedded in the average Englishman 
of every class to be permanently eradicated overnight. 

Englishmen of all economic strata have learned the 
following things, among others, in the last four years: 
(1) The squalor of the slums, where millions of ‘British 
families live or lived, is far more revolting than most 
people had previously realized. (2) The British educa- 
tional system does not provide opportunity for millions 
seeking at least a high-school education. (3) There 

can be full employment. 

_ In all parts of the country there is political ferment: 
“planning,” public and private, to rebuild cities with 
an eye to health and recreation; demands for raising 
the school-leaving age, for broadening state-supported 
education on the university level; and a growing deter- 
mination to hold the government responsible for main- 
taining full employment after the war. 

This progressive spirit does not have a very strong 
chance of being translated into political accomplish- 
ment. True, there is no such abhorrence of the word 
“planning” as is professed here, and enemy bombs have 
given the nation an unparalleled opportunity for physi- 
cal reconstruction. But city planning alone cannot 
abolish squalor. You have to curtail poverty, to do 
that; and query, whether the people who hold the real 
power in Britain will put the abolition of poverty first 
on their program. 

In the field of education, the brave Army venture 
into the practice of free discussion under the leadership 
of specially trained officers is symptomatic of a wide- 
spread enthusiasm for knowledge. Americans in Eng- 
land are constantly surprised by the large number of 

_ questions they are asked, by all kinds of people, about 
‘ education in the United States. Most British young- 
__ sters leave school at fourteen. Only a tiny percentage 
goes to college, and even among the universities there 
_ remain invidious distinctions and the preponderant im- 
7 portance of a Cambridge or Oxford degree. The drive 
_ for more educational opportunities is a democratic one. 
_ But has it real force? The government’s answer to it 
_ has been a bill to raise the school-leaving age to fifteen, 
_ leaving other questions for future discussion. 
_. As for full employment, the British start off without 
one of the handicaps (if it is a handicap) that we 


[te war has greatly stimulated progressive 


impose on ourselves. We in America want full em- 
ployment, but we also want “private enterprise,” 
meaning absence of governmental control. Probably 
we will try to have both at once, and be forced to 
choose between the two only if and when new disaster 
threatens. With the British, there is a far greater 
readiness to accept governmental participation as a 
continuing necessity and to start from there.- If full 
employment depends, at least partially, on government- 
directed priorities, public works and investment, the 
British are mentally adjusted to the road they must 
travel. When Eric Johnston, of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, visited England last summer, 
he was startled by the way British businessmen were 
agreed on the need for postwar governmental participa- 
tion. The British were equally surprised by Mr. John- 
ston’s emphasis on “private enterprise.” 


There are some progressives, however, who view the 
attitude of British business with as jaundiced an eye 
as does Mr. Johnston, though for very different reasons. 
The British have no antitrust tradition such as ours. 
British financial, industrial and political power is very 
highly centralized. It is possible that powerful.monop- 
olists have no fear of government because they them- 
selves have so much influence on or in government. 


And it is true that, under the British political 
system, progressive plans are very easily stifled. The 
leadership of both major parties is in the main con- 
servative. The rank and file may not be conservative 
at all, but there is little they can do about it. The 
leaders, not the people, nominate the Parliamentary 
candidates. There are no primary elections. Those 
who want to preserve the status quo—the inter-war 
status quo—may be a small minority, but they are in 
a favorable position to hold on to a majority in the 
House of Commons. 


Nevertheless the people themselves, unorganized 
though they may be, might constitute a democratic 
postwar “pressure group” deeply influencing the course 
of postwar British politics. The enthusiasm for Russia, 
born at first of simple relief and gratitude, continues 
unabated. It is not communism; the British com- 
munists are a very small, if very noisy, group. But 
many ordinary Englishmen feel that the Russians must 
have had something worth fighting for, and that there 
can be better things in postwar England than closed 
minds and closed mines and filthy slums. Maintaining 
their own traditions (in contrast to the Communists’), 
and with a preservation of individual liberty, they hope 
to take part in a common effort to improve the lot of 
the common man. 
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LIBERAL RELIGION 
IN A UNITED WORLD — 


By JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


to.” These words of Mark Twain at first sight 

raise only a smile. But on second thought we 
realize that in this remark Twain was not only berating 
his own “Gilded Age” and our Tarnished Age that was 
to follow. He was also giving his own version of the 
age-old misery and grandeur of man. 

The misery is that man brings forth so many fruits 
meet for blushing; the grandeur is that there come 
moments of honesty when he knows he should blush. 
Pascal once called man a thinking reed. But Mark 
Twain offers him an even greater dignity by naming 
him the blushing animal. For Twain, Man Thinking 
must in all conscience become Man Blushing. 

But man is not only a creature that blushes—and 
needs to. He is also the only animal that makes pic- 
tures. He can do more than suffer passively for lost 
or muffed opportunities. He can envisage new pos- 
sibilities for realization. Thus man’s recognition of 
his own shortcomings and his sense of responsibility 
for mending his ways have been the marks of his 
perduring dignity. 

The religion that belongs with the Rise of the Man 
who has fallen is a religion that maintains human 
dignity by encouraging him to blush and then to build 
again, to build again more wisely. Both blushing and 
rebuilding belong to prophetic religion. 

But prophetic religion has never had an easy time 
of it. Man Thinking and Blushing very often manages 
to turn into man thinking up an alibi. And so today 
in the very midst of a world-shaking catastrophe there 
are some Americans who refuse to blush. They choose 
to believe that the war is not something for them to 
blush about; it was forced on a “naturally” peace-loving 
America. It was caused, they say, by the wicked 
Japanese, the Germans, or the British. 

There were alibis also before Pearl Harbor and 
Munich. The United States found alibis aplenty when 
she refused to enter the League of Nations, when she 
wished to«supply Japan with scrap iron, and when 
under “Christian” pressure she decided to be “neutral” 
in the face of the slaughter of Spanish democracy. 

But there have been still other ways of finding an 
alibi. Here we think of “the war within the war.” 
One can say (with Senator Taft and Colonel McCor- 
mick for example) that this war is only a war against 
aggression. America’s purpose is only to stop the 
aggressors, the dictators in Berlin and Tokyo, and of 
course that man in the White House. If these aggres- 
sors can be stopped, it is said, we can then return to 
“the American way of life.’ According to these un- 
blushing “free enterprisers,” we must find the road back 
through fog and smoke to the “peace and prosperity” 
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of the nineteenth century. Many of these unblushing 
and “guiltless” people call themselves liberals. But 
their “liberalism” represents the light that has failed. 
Like the National. Association of Manufacturers, they 
follow the gleam of highly colored and highly expensive 
advertising that urges us “to keep things just as they 
were,” that is, to keep unchanged what they wrongly 
name the system of free competition. And yet they 
say ne’er a word against the monopolies and cartels 
that “progressively” have brought us into the darkness 
visible of restricted production, price fixing, unemploy- 
ment, and poverty in the midst of plenty. In appealing 
to the “good old American way” its unblushing pro- 
ponents have already shown that they wish to rebuild 
our economic house on the same old sand. Only, this 
time the house must be a bigger house—the structure 
of “the American century.” 

The first requisite for the liberal in the. new world 
is the recognition that the old world is dying, that 
it is dying of being the old world. Religious liberals 
who believe—and not all do—that liberalism should 
liberate from want and special privilege must equip 
themselves with the facts. If they do not do this, they 
will be unable to fight in the light, and they will 
probably fight against liberation. 

The second requisite for the liberal in the new 
world is the recognition that the forces that can make 
a new world are already on the move. The millions 
of oppressed and underprivileged people, described by 
several of the writers in this issue of The Christian 
Register, are yearning and pressing for release, for 
the liberation that true liberalism desires. As Paul 
Robeson reminds us, we stand at a crossroad. We 
either collaborate with the forces that are fighting 
Fascism in all its forms or we aid Fascism and pursue 
a path that will lead to disaster. The little people do 
not intend to go on accepting supinely the old “free- 
doms.” They have seen what a nation like the United 
States can do when it must fight external tyranny; 
and they believe that the world must make a similar 
effort to fight undernourishment, disease and unem- 
ployment. They may be silenced for a time when the 
peace comes. But they will not long maintain their 
obligations to the “democracies” if they do not receive 
the benefits. Nor will they tolerate placidly the old 
“Christian” race discriminations. The world is pre- 
dominantly colored and these colored people are in 
the coming days going to challenge the old white 
bastions of privilege. They are going to walk up and 
share in the meaning of history, the pursuit of freedom. 
These people are a part of the new world that is already 
here and that is a-coming. Anyone who doubts this 
is simply ignorant of the live wire of leadership that 


Professor James Luther 

Adams, of the Mead- 

ville Theological School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


reaches from Harlem to Chicago through Pekin and 
Calcutta to Moscow. The vigor of this leadership will 
only be strengthened by people like Westbrook Pegler 
who think such leadership is too noisy and should be 
quiet. This new leadership and its following will make 
mistakes but many of these mistakes they will have 
learned from the “Christian” racists who believe in 
and have practised white supremacy. In short, the 
new world will be one in which there will be increased 
tensions. The peace will be a continuation of the 
struggle that brought about the war, the struggle 
between democracy and Fascism. 

When peace rears her ugly head we shall discover 
that during the war we have been in one of the easier 
rooms in hell. Certainly, one cannot safely predict 
which of the opposing tendencies will gain or prevail. 
The outcome is by no means settled by a kind Provi- 
dence or by the “dialectic of history.” 

Which way liberal religion will go can be determined 
only by the religious liberals. We would like to think 
that religious liberals will strike out across “religious” 
and racial boundaries and thus make common cause 
with religions that are not Christian and with people 
who are not gentile or “white.” Certainly, insofar as 
the Christian churches maintain an imperialist and 
superior attitude toward other religions the strife is, 
in our shrunken world, bound to increase. But little 
confidence should be placed, on the other hand, in 
liberal proclamations for a world faith or a world 
religion. International conferences at which people 
aspire to save the world by chanting that it is good to 
be good and that we are all going in the same direction, 
do little more than distract attention from the real 
work in hand. 

The unity of world religions and of the peoples of 
the world will, like world political organization, acquire 
reality and stability only insofar as economic and social 
structures and dynamics give it support. And‘ for 


religious liberals this means that the decisive question ~ 


is not so much whether they can exhibit an attitude 
of tolerance and teachableness ‘in face of other religions. 
That alone is much too easy. The decisive question is 
whether religious liberals can effectively assist in the 
organization of economic and political power for the 
liberation of the underprivileged and the oppressed 


who are struggling for a new world of shared natural: 


resources and of justice for all. 
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The test as to whether religious liberals are eligible 


for this work of reconciliation and brotherhood will be 
presented on the home front. What with the now 
rising tide of anti-Negroism and anti-Semitism religious 
liberals have an opportunity within the American 
boundaries to show their mettle. If they can find new 
motives and means for genuine co-operation with 
American Judaism, if they can devise ways of eliminat- 
ing the anti-Semitism and anti-Negroism that may be 
found in almost any gathering of church people, if 
they can find ways of abolishing the barriers of Jim 
Crowism in church and industry and social life, then 
they may claim to have the training requisite for work 
on a larger scale. Unfortunately, we have not had 
much practice in these matters. And we may be sure 
that if many religious liberals exhibit a sense of respon- 
sibility coupled with a passionate concern for justice, 
new divisions will appear, for old customs will be seri- 
ously brought into question and old privileges threat- 
ened. And these divisions will cut through the liberal 
churches as well as through other segments of society. 
“I bring not peace but a sword.” 

But religious liberals who believe in a religion that 


is prophetic and in a liberalism that liberates dare not 


desist in face of “religious” people or of “liberals” who 
do not want a new world. For the New World 
demands the courage to blush and build anew. And 
caution against either blushing or new building is, in 
the words of Woodrow Wilson, “the confidential agent 
of privilege.” 


Suggested Readings 


Carr, E.H. The Twenty Years Crisis. 
Brapy. Business as a System of Power. 
StraicutT, Micuart. Make This the Last War. 


Frmman, Joeu. Union Rights and Union Duties. 


Professor Adams was one of three speakers on the 
University of Chicago Roundtable of the Air on 
January 23rd when the subject was “Germany After 
the War.” Copies of this broadcast may be secured at 
ten cents each by writing the University of Chicago 
Roundtable, Chicago, Illinois. 


FRIENDSHIP 
By Witter ByNNER 


Staidness, a quality 

I do not mean of morals 

But a staying through frivolity, 
Through casualness and quarrels, 

A staying through the ticking clock 
That lasts so long a while, 

‘An ear-quick answer to the knock, 


A quiet in the smile. 
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The Purpose That Unites 


of the general theme for our Anniversary Week 
meetings next May is both timely and exciting. 
There couldn’t be a better symbol of the deepest 
spiritual need of our fellowship at this hour than the 
words that will stand at the head of the program when 
we come together for our annual meetings—“The Pur- 
pose That Unites.” Nor could there be a more cogent 
reminder that our own fellowship is itself a unit in 
far larger and more important movements. We need 
to center our interest and concern upon the creative 
task of developing more effective unity among our- 
selves, but we must not stop there. We need also to 
broaden our outlook and grow much more deeply aware 
of the greater unities within which we stand and serve. 
Historically speaking, the unity that is denoted by 
the word “Unitarian” is doctrinal: Unitarians were 
those who asserted the unity of God, as distinct from 
those who accepted the doctrine of the Trinity. But 
there is a connotation in the name of our church that 
has been important from the beginning, and is today 
of much greater importance than any particular doc- 
trinal opinion; this connotation is in the realm of 
fellowship. Unitarians are those who lay primary 
emphasis upon the elements in religion and in life that 
unite men, as distinct from the divisive and exclusive 
factors. Increasingly, this latter meaning assumes 
the central place in our church life; and the future of 
our church as a living force depends upon its being 
made paramount. As a sect organized to promote a 
particular doctrine or set of doctrines, nothing awaits 
us but a slow and dusty death. As a religious fellow- 
ship dedicated to the advancement of unity among 
men, on every level and in every department of human 
experience, the future is bright. 


4 hee announcement by the Program Committee 


A Liberating Unity 


Unity may be conceived in several ways. There 
is the drab unity of rigid uniformity—the unity of ten 
thousand identical bricks in a factory wall. There is 
the stiff unity of enforced conformity—the unity of 
ten thousand human beings crying in unison, “Heil 
Hitler.” There is the unity of the slave gang, the 
-prison, the abject victims of terrorism. All these are 
less than human and produce a debased humanity. 
We want none of them, in any form, however cleverly 
masked or rationalized. The unity we want is unity 
that releases minds and enhances the worth of souls, 
that sets men free from fear and the necessities of force. 
What is the nature of a liberating unity? 

It is unity of purpose, voluntarily accepted and 
ardently pursued. Such unity not only permits 
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diversity within its inclusive framework, but deliber- 
ately encourages it; for only through diversity of 
thought and desire and experience can we formulate 
purposes that will win and hold our united loyalty, 
and the process of continual self-criticism upon which 
the continuing power of any purpose depends requires 
diversity of opinion, impulse and intuition. Such unity 
contains within itself the vital principle that resists 
the corrupton of sterile uniformity. It is alive and 
growing. It has color and rhythm. In a sense that 
Tennyson probably didn’t have in mind when he wrote 
the words, it is the unity of an “increasing purpose,” 
and this is the source of its undiminishing appeal to 
living, growing personalities. 


The Teheran Conference 


The liberating power of unity based on a common 
purpose is well illustrated, on a vast—indeed, an un- 
precedented—scale, by the recent Conference at 
Teheran. Here were three great nations that could 
not possibly have found a basis for unity in the realm 
of political or economic or social ideas, but who did 
achieve a strong sense of working unity in the realm 
of purpose. This they did by centering attention on 
the elements in their thinking that were pertinent to 
their common interests. Had they insisted upon agree- 
ment on all points before beginning to formulate a 
common program—had they given emphasis to the 
divisive rather than the uniting factors—there would 
have been no Declaration of Teheran. On the other 
hand, the fact that they did formulate a common 
purpose does not imply uniformity of opinion on a 
dozen highly important questions, though it does mean 
that the differences may prove less formidable than 
they seemed in advance likely to be. One effect of 
unity in the realm of purpose is to reduce unnecessary 
inflammation and acerbity in the realm of opinion, 
which is a useful by-product. 

Now Teheran has already become a symbol of the 
new spirit of practical determination to make a really 
serious effort, this time, to find a way toward an 
orderly and peaceable world after the victory over the 
Axis powers has been won; and it is a symbol of unity 
through the discovery and pursuit of a common pur- 
pose. The hope of the world today lies clearly along 
this line, so far as political organization is concerned. 
Does it not seem reasonable to suppose that the same 
line runs through the realm of organization for spiritual 
ends? that united effort to bring religion to its proper 


place of influence in human affairs will follow the 


realization that here also unity is a matter of common 
purpose rather than uniformity of doctrinal belief? 
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In Line with Present Needs 


A world in which the ancient dream of peace has 
become a practicable plan for international order re- 
quires a sustaining faith that is consonant with the 
basic purpose and a form of religious fellowship that 
is?radically inclusive in spirit and method. Most of 
us have not yet grasped the implications of the demo- 
tratic idea and purpose for religion, but the time de- 
mands quick action. Somehow those of us who are 
concerned with the institutions of religion must get 
our own thinking straight and then provide leadership 
in the larger field. Here lies the supreme opportunity 
of our Unitarian fellowship. We happen to be the 
heirs of a tradition of religious unity that is wholly 
in line with the present needs of mankind. 

But first, we must demonstrate on a convincing 
scale the quality of the unity we possess within our 
own body, and this means a fresh vision and statement 
of the purpose that unites us. To this high end we 
are now summoned by the call of our annual meetings 
in May. It should be indeed a significant gathering. 


The Necessary Preparation 


In the meantime there is need for searching and 
thorough preparation—of mind, and heart, and soul. 
A great deal will depend upon the spirit with which 
we gather in Boston next May. Whatever at present 
tends to divide us among ourselves must be faced and 
resolved. All the prejudices and stereotypes of mental 
furniture must be examined and given their due 
measure of worth. We must be clean of any trace of 
personal bias or animosity. Whatever carries any hint 
of partisan strife or ecclesiastical politics must be for- 
given and forgotten. The wretched habit of criticism 
“for the fun of it” must be abandoned, and a normal 
sense of humor restored. And we must not forget that 
“the preparations of even the willing heart are not 
without Him.” Through prayer alone can we come 
to the right mood and restore a right spirit within us. 

Especially upon the clergy does this obligation rest. 
If each of us could find grace to lay upon the altar 
of our common devotion his own favorite notion or 
prejudice, not in the spirit of weak compromise but 
in the spirit of mutual respect and affection, it would 
make an incalculable difference. The clerical mind 
and way of life are peculiarly beset by temptations 
to indulge in small and shadowed disputations, and 
only constant vigilance can successfully withstand 
them; but this is surely a time that properly may 
demand such vigilance, a time to mininiize our differ- 
ences and concentrate on the elements of our thinking 
and our devotion that will unite us. 
~ The preparation for the annual meetings this year 
might well be regarded as a parish obligation in which 
the minister would take the lead but for which a body 
of laymen and laywomen would be enlisted. After 
Easter, a series of informal discussion meetings might 
be arranged at which the general theme—‘The Pur- 
pose That Unites”—would be explored and considered. 
Would it not be a good idea for the department of 


adult education to prepare a simple outline or syllabus 
for such a series?. Then, when the delegates to the 
annual meeting are chosen, they will have an under- 
standing of the theme itself and of the mind of the 
parish they are to represent. Thoughtful participation 
by a substantial number of our churches in such a plan 
would immeasurably increase the value of the Boston 
meetings and provide substance for the general dis- 
cussion of the purposes that underly and create our 
unity. 


Coming Issues 


Miss Nym Watss, whose “China and Democracy” 
is featured in this issue, has given us an exciting article 
on the late Bishop Gregorio Aglipay, Unitarian leader 
in the Philippines. Her letter accompanying the 
article states that the Aglipayans today are the most 
militant opponents of Japan’s “Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 
This first hand report on the Unitarian people’s move- 
ment will appear in the March issue. 


Henry Levanp Ciarke, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, well known as a musicologist, will contribute in 
March the first in a series of three articles: “What Is 
a Good Hymn?” “What Is a Good Sermon?” and 
“What Is a Good Prayer?” Mr. Clarke’s article is not 
only very good reading; it has many extremely useful 
references to hymns of special power in a modern 
world. The other two contributors will be announced 
next month. 


FIRST DAY 


I never have given this course the way I wanted to, 
But every year it’s a little better. Nearer. 

I learn a little something myself, a few 

New tricks of hitting harder, making tt clearer. 


Life, like a meal you eat, or a dream, or visit, 
Ends. No second chance, no change, no time for 
Bettering what you can do the day you do tt. 
Word in a poem there is no perfect rhyme for. 


Teachers are blest. They eat the dream again. 

The very book I work from builds and brightens. 
But for you this year with me is the only one, 

And my hope to help, my need to teach you, tightens. 


Do you understand my need? As I speak, I love you. 

Later I'll vary that. I'll hate, pity, be bored, 

I'll ache in your troubles, lecture a little above you, 

Love you, and doubt by night what you're heading 
toward. 


“You come and go, but the course goes on forever—” 
If I believed that, I'd believe that what looks 

From deep in your-eyes,and speaks your name, is.a-le. 
Now we have work to be done. Open the books. 


Joun Houmes 
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World Brotherhood, j. g. 
By FRANCES W. WOOD 


AST Sunday in a Unitarian church school I heard 
L: group of boys and girls sing “America.” They 

sang it joyously, with all eyes fixed lovingly on 
a beautiful flag at the front of the room. While they 
were singing the final verse, I remembered the last time 
I had heard the tune—two months ago in Vancouver— 
where British children sang “God Save the King.” 
Their eyes were fixed just as lovingly on a British flag. 
Now the service was over and while I waited for the 
teacher to direct me to her class, I recalled a story 
about hundreds of Japanese children, marching through 
the streets of Tokio with the flags of Japan. “So many 
boys and girls all over the world,” I thought, “all sing- 
ing their national anthems, all loving their flags!” 

A boy’s voice broke my reverie. “We're going to 
talk about world brotherhood in the junior class this 
morning. Our room is up on the next floor,” he said. 
I thanked him for telling me and we went up the stairs 
together. 

“Did you ever know,” the teacher began, “how 
many of the same games are played by boys and girls 
all over the world?” Everyone looked a little surprised 
and eager to hear more. 

“You all know how to play London Bridge. Well, 
in Africa that very same game is called ‘Killing the 
Elephant,’ 
Peru it is called ‘The King May Pass,’ and in Cuba 
it is called “The Fountain.’ Children in every country 
love to play games just as we do, and very often they 
are the very same games! ‘Drop the Handkerchief’ 
and “Mulberry Bush’ have been played for more than 
a hundred years in many countries.” 

We talked about games a minute, then a boy spoke 
up, “They celebrate Christmas in lots of different 
countries too, only in Holland Saint Nicholas puts gifts 
in wooden shoes instead of stockings, and Germany was 
where they first decorated Christmas trees!” 

Everyone was getting more interested now and all 
were trying to think of things that drew boys and 
girls together all around the world. 

“We've helped children in other countries this 
year,” someone said. “We sent stuffed dolls to the 
English children and Christmas presents to the Japa- 
nese-Americans, and money to Negro schools right here.” 

“Yes,” the teacher said, “we ought to know some- 
thing about world brotherhood. Let us see how many 
boys and girls you meet before next Sunday whose 
families have come to America from some other 
_country. See how many people of different colors you 
see. There are yellow people and red, brown, black 
and white, you know!” 

After church John and I rode home on a subway 
together. John was eleven and he wanted to begin 
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in Chile it is called ‘The Hen Runs,’ in ° 
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Children of sixteen United Nations enjoy a 
holiday party in London 


that very minute counting all the people he saw who 
looked as if they might have come to America from 
some other country. We saw ever so many, and we 
noticed how many of them wore service star pins 
in honor of their boys who were fighting for freedom 
for all nations and races of people. As we rode along 
I kept thinking to myself, “Can we ever really be 
friends with them all? Can we all learn to live together 
all over the world?” 

John and I thought we found the answer that very 
same Sunday afternoon as we listened to the radio. 
The conductor of one of our great symphony orches- 


‘tras said, “In an orchestra we have many men of 


different nationalities. They come from Germany, 
Austria and Italy, Russia, Britain, France and America. 
They all know different music, many have learned 
different methods of playing their instruments, but all 
of them have learned to make great music by always 
playing together. Each one has his part. It is often 
an important part, and all the parts put together make 
a beautiful symphony. In the New Year perhaps the 
world will learn how to build a better world by working 
together for everyone!” 

“I know how it is,” John said. “It is like the mural 
we made in church school. Each one of us had a part 
to do, but instead of doing it just the way we each 


wanted to, we made a plan for the whole picture and 


then we each painted just our part of the plan. I guess 
!”? he said with conviction. 


that’s the way it is! 
“Yes” I agreed. “I guess that’s the way it is!” 


The members of the Junior Church of The First Parish in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, have voted and already begun to act 
upon a plan to bring gifts each month for distribution to chil- 
dren in different parts of the world, including the United States. 
Christmas gifts for Japanese American children in the relocation 


centers were sent in December. Clothing for children in the 
Soviet Union is being gathered in January. Through the 
Friends Service Committee and the Unitarian Home Service 
Committee special children’s needs in parts of the United States 
will be investigated and met wherever Pouuy: What is your 
church school doing? ; <4 
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The Year Ahead 
The News Letter of the World Alli- 


ance (of churches) faces the New Year, 
not only with faith but with a sense of 
realities, warning against upsetting the 
economic balance by pressure-groups, 
and against political partisanship in 
shaping our domestic and foreign pol- 
icies. The role and responsibility of 
the church grows out of its universal 
principles and inclusive constituency. 
Thus, to our great and fundamental is- 
sues, the Christian religion can and 
must bring “unity and commitment.” 
Nor can the churches avoid what Field 
Marshal Jan Smuts calls “the problem 
of power,” for “Peace not backed by 
power is a dream.” The conclusion is 
plain: “Idealism is not enough.” 


Race Relations Sunday 


February is “Brotherhood Month” 
and February 13 has been set aside as 
“Race Relations Sunday.’ Materials 
for the observation of the occasion may 
be secured from the Department of 
Race Relations, Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. The President of the Council, the 
Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, 
writes: “We have come to realize how 
close to the surface the ‘spirit of mob 
violence is. Persons of differing lan- 
guages, customs and complexions in our 
midst are suffering from unjust discrimi- 
nation and unfair practices. Being sorry 
is not enough. By friendly, personal 
understanding of people in differing 
groups, we can solve the problem. With 
mutual. understanding and good will 
there is promise of united loyalties and 
cooperation.” 


Win the War — Win the Peace 


During December and January, three 
institutes on “Win the War-Win the 
Peace” have been held in_ Boston, 
Chicago and Champaign, Ill. Later in- 
stitutes will be held in other parts of 
the country as widely separated as Win- 

ter Park, Fla. and Columbus, Ohio. The 
churches have taken the initiative in this 
project but have invited other partic- 
ipating groups. In Boston, under the 
leadership of Rev. Leslie T. Pennington 

~ (Unitarian) , more than 40 organizations 
participated. - 


Religious Research Conference 


Representatives of 17 interdenomi-— 


national agencies, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. William Adams Brown, have 
formed a permanent Conference on 
Religious Research, to provide a clear- 
ing house of information and opinion 
and the machinery for study of mutual 
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problems. 
been outlined to include: (1) the func- 
tion and functioning of the churches; 
(2) the immediate post-war problems 
confronting the church and the com- 
munity; and (3) world order and the 


Three fields of inquiry have 


mission of the churches. The existence 
of such a Conference bids fair to fur- 
ther an enlightened collaboration of all 
religious forces and through its work, 
necessary spade-work will be done to- 
ward a sound strategy and effective tac- 
tics. No more statesmanlike step could 
have been taken. 


Light in a World of Darkness 


The British Information Service re- 
ports a joint gathering in London of 
International Christian Fellowships ad- 
dressed by Dr. Hugh Martin, who 
pointed out that the meeting repre- 
sented, in miniature, the hope of the 
world: the sense of Christian fellowship 
transcending national frontiers. Liken- 
ing the five ways in which the church 
serves the world to a five-pointed star, 
the speaker enumerated: (1) cham- 
pioning the rights of man as such by 
the church; (2) a deepening loyalty to 
the church while other institutions are 
going down; (3) new rapproachment 
among Christians of differing traditions; 
(4) a spiritual awakening among the 
churches of Europe; (5) a light shining 
in the darkness because of the attitude 
of Christians toward their enemies. 


Dr. Latourette Registers Protest 


Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette, Chris- 
tian historian and authority on the Far 
East, while recognizing the salutary fea- 
tures of the Cairo communique, insists 
that, from the standpoint of a just and 
durable peace in the Far East, it is 
“extremely disappointing.” _It rein 6 
violation of Christian principles and is 
apparently motivated by a spirit of 
revenge and retaliation and must lead 
to renewed conflict, he says. 


Blueprints for Rebuilt Cities 


In a recent number of Spiritual Issues 
(London), the Provost of Coventry, 
speaking at a civic lunch at Plymouth, 
draws the spiritual specifications for the 
reconstructed cities of the post-war 
world. The speaker, the Very Reverend 
R. T. Howard, defines the basic purpose 
of a city as “a place for people to live 
in.’ He maintains that the city must 
insure “the full, rich personal life of 
every individual at every level of his 
existence” and must cultivate “the rich 
social life of the community”. Accord- 
ingly, the city of the future must (1) 
provide a good, healthy physical life, 
(2) recreational facilities, (3) adequate 
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cultural opportunities, (4) a sound fam- 
ily life, (5) a close-knit neighborliness, 
(6) fellowship with God through cen- 
trality of the church, and (7) the veri- 
table “City of God on earth”. 


Martyr of Ecumenical Church 


In crashing to his death on the rocky 
coasts of Sweden when his plane, bound 
from London to Stockholm, was fired up- 
on by Nazi guns, the Rev. Theodore C: 
Hume, representative of the American 
churches to the churches of Europe, “be- 
came the first martyr of the ecumenical 
church of our time”, declared Dr. Dou- 
glas Horton in his memorial address, 
which further pointed out that “He 
takes his place in the history of the 
church at its heroic best.” We are re- 
minded that this sacrifice will do more 
for establishing fraternal accord than all 
our words. “Thus, his entrance into 
immortality means the entrance of the 
world into a new hope”. 


The Chaplains Prove Themselves 


The Bulletin of the Christian Institute 
for American Democracy relates an 
event as significant as it is sublime. 
When an unnamed ship, sinking in the 
North Atlantic, was abandoned by crew 
and soldier passengers, four chaplains— 
Jewish, Catholic and Protestant—having 
given away their life-belts to men with- 
out them, stood hand in hand, praying 
to the God they served, for the men 
who were leaving the ship on all sides 
of them. “This picture is engraved 
upon our minds as our ship disappeared 
beneath the waters,” said a soldier who 
was landed safely in Iceland. 


Education for Security 

A full report of the Harper’s Ferry 
meeting of the International Education 
Assembly has just been issued. It urges 
the need of concerted action in education 
because the war is not only a conflict 
of arms but of ideas. Besides, if there 
is to be general participation of the peo- 
ples in the post-war world, in the shaping 
of social policies, universal education is 
mandatory. There must be an effort to 
insure the understanding of the emerg- 
ing world and to support wise coopera- 
tive action among the nations, since 
there will be an acceleration of knowl- 
edge, discovery and invention, greater 
and more rapid communication and 
-more intimate contacts between cultural 
groups. Hence, the urgency of an In- 
ternational Organization for Cultural 
Development, rebuilding educational 
services, reconstruction of Axis educa- 
tion, and a program of. education for 
world citizenship. 


A. N. K. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND AB 


REBUILDING A CONTINENT 


“There is no question that, if we plan 
carefully without trying to rush our 
fences, we can play a part in rebuilding 
a continent as we have played one in 
salvaging many of its most worth-while 
people. Whether we do so or not will 
depend largely on ourselves; judging 
from my experience in London, the peo- 
ple we have already helped think we can.” 

This is the closing paragraph from a 
report made by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
European Commissioner, after his trip 
this fall to England; it indicates the 
magnitude and importance of the possi- 
bilities for service that the Committee’s 
representatives are exploring. The rest 
of Dr. Dexter’s report, which was espe- 
cially written to give Unitarians here a 
review of his trip, follows: 

“One feature of the visit was especially 
gratifying: Ever since our joint enter- 
prise in Czechoslovakia, relations with 
the British Unitarians have been close 
and helpful. During the last year under 
the leadership of George Grieve, they 
have organized a Service Committee of 
their own with similar aims and purposes 
to ours. Their relations with British 
and Allied governmental and _ inter- 
governmental agencies are excellent and 
their plans call for the closest possible 
co-operation between British and Ameri- 
cans in the field of relief and reconstruc- 
tion. We hope that within a few months 
British and American representatives 
will be working side by side, first per- 
haps in Lisbon and afterwards in other 
areas. 

“It is impossible in six paragraphs to 
summarize six weeks of working and 
waiting in London. Every day was 
taken up with conferences. All sorts of 
people wanted to see the representative 
of the U. S. C. who had just come from 
Spain and Portugal, and I wanted to see 
all sorts myself. 

“My plans called for contacting our 
British Unitarians and the representa- 
tives of governmental agencies, British 
and Allied, with whom we in London are 
in constant relationship. It is necessary 
that from time to time various tangles 
be straightened out and new avenues of 
work developed. 

“Although this was an important task, 
I did not find it difficult. Everywhere 
I found we had information that our 
colleagues were glad to have and that af- 
fected their plans and ours. Especially 
was this true regarding Spain, which I 
had just visited. Refugee agencies and 
governmental officials alike cross-exam- 
ined me in detail and in general ap- 
proved the plans we had made. 

“I refused all invitations to speak ex- 
cept two, one before the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Unitarian General Assembly 
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where I was asked to discuss their plans 


for closer co-operation with our com- ° 


mittee; the second was before the Com- 
mittee for the Victims of Nazi Terror 
of which Eleanor Rathbone is the prime 
mover and to which many members of 
both Houses of Parliament belong. In 
the large committee room of the House 
of Commons, one of the rooms that Ger- 
man bombs have left intact, an audience 
of about fifty listened to my report on 
refugees in the Iberian Peninsula. 

“By all odds the most important and 
worthwhile part of the visit consisted in 
private conferences with intergovern- 
mental and government officials. In these 
conferences old difficulties were ironed 
out and the function and work of our 
committee explained, with the result that 
channels of communication are now run- 
ning smoothly. Everywhere I found the 
officials eager and anxious to co-operate. 
Our British Unitarian friends’ had done 
excellent work in preparing the way. 

“Officials of the Czechoslovakian gov- 
ernment were particularly cordial. The 
courageous work of Waitstill and Martha 
Sharp has not been forgotten, and it was 
a pleasure to meet several friends with 
whom my wife and I shared some ex- 
citing experiences in the winter of 1940. 
Many of the people whom our commit- 
tee helped are now doing valuable work 
in England. If my plane reservation 
had come two days later, I should have 
visited an R.A.F. unit of Czech airmen, 
several of whom we had aided. 

“The Czechs, in common with other 
governments in exile, are developing 
plans for the reconstruction of their 
homeland and I am_ betraying no 
secrets in saying that the Unitarian 
Service Committee is eagerly expected 
to play a part in those plans. What is 
true of the Czechs is true to a lesser 
extent of many others, German anti- 
Nazis, Dutch, Belgians, French, Yugo- 
slavs and Austrians. All wanted to see 
me, to tell how they were getting on, 
what they were doing, and to ask advice 
regarding their plans for the future. It 
was gratifying and somewhat over- 
whelming.” 


UNITARIAN WORKCAMPS will 
be held this summer in four or pos- 
sibly five strategic farm areas across 
the country. Miss Laura Bothfeld 


of Wheaton College, chairman of the 


Workcamp Committee of American 
Unitarian Youth, and Rev. Edward 
A. Cahill, Assistant to the Director 
of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
are together completing plans as this 
issue goes to press. 
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Born under bomb fire little Rene 
smiles today in his English garden 


A HAPPIER CHAPTER 


A further and happier chapter in the 
lives of a Czech refugee family, whom 
the Service Committee was able to help 
at a time of extreme need, has been 
brought back by Dr. Dexter on his re- 
turn from a recent trip to England. Dr. 
Dexter had tea with Mr. and Mrs. Karel 
Vit at their home in England and was 
given the accompanying photograph of 
little Rene Vit, who was born in the 
midst of the world’s greatest disaster 
but who can now smile like any other 
three-year old as he sits in his English 
garden. 


The father, Karel Vit, is now the 
chief non-Catholic chaplain in the 
Czech air force. Dr. Dexter reports, 
“Today, with the Czech air force in 
England, Vit is doing a fine job in the 
war as chaplain, squadron leader and 
flier.” 


An account of the assistance that the 
Service Committee was able to give to 
this courageous family is also told by 
Dr. Dexter: “As a young Czech clergy- 
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man, Karel Vit attended the Interna- — 


tional Free Religion Conference in 
Copenhagen in 1934. During the con- 
ference, he met and fell in love with 
a Danish girl, married her and returned 
with her to his church in Czechoslovakia. 


“After the German occupation of 


Czechoslovakia, the Vits escaped to 


Denmark and later to Paris. We came 
across them in Paris in February, 1940. 
Vit with two or three other young 
clergymen was running a foyer for 
Czechs and almost starving in order 
to keep it going. Mrs. Vit was expect- 


ing a baby. Vit and his friends, having 


been promised money, had put their 
every last cent into the foyer. How- 
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ever, the promised money never came 
through and the group was left with 
absolutely nothing and with nowhere to 
turn for help. Vit himself wanted to 
join up and fight but had been per- 


suaded to wait until the baby arrived. 
“This was the situation when we met 
them. We guaranteed funds to enable 
them to carry on for six months. But 
a few weeks later when I was passing 


through Holland and the Dutch Uni- 


tarians heard the story, they too wanted 
to contribute, saying “You American 
Unitarians can’t carry the whole burden. 
Let us contribute half; that is our share 
in helping these young people.’ 

“The language in which we could 
speak together was German but with 


_ France at war with Germany we nat- 


urally did not want to be overheard 
speaking German, so all our conversa- 
‘tions were carried on in the park. We 
were in the park together the first day 
we assured them of help. The time 
_for the baby’s arrival was only two 
months away and as Mrs. Dexter de- 
scribes it, “Mrs. Vit, so pretty but so 
exhausted, sitting there on the bench, 
could just sigh her thanks of deep relief 
and murmur Thank God.’ 

“But Mrs. Vit spoke too soon. For 
the baby arrived with the Germans. 
Little Rene was born at Orleans in the 
midst of the terrible flight from Paris. 
The hospital was bombed and Mrs, Vit 
was ill for some time afterwards from 
shock and lack of proper care. When 
Rene was just ten days old, he and his 
mother were sneaked out and carried 
aboard a ship at Bordeaux. It was a 
small ship, hardly more than a_ boat, 
carrying 300 Czechs with Karel Vit in 
charge. 

“The boat took three weeks to reach 
England and on the way they were under 
almost constant attack and shelling by 
German dive bombers and submarines 
and many of the passengers were killed 
or wounded, At the end of this terrible 
journey, the Vits arrived in England 
with nothing but their lives and little 
Rene, who was then five weeks old and, 
as his father said, had already spent three 
quarters of his young life under gunfire.” 


HIBBERT HOUSES 


One of the overseas war projects that 
the Service Committee helps to sponsor 
outside the National War Fund is the 
Hibbert Houses for rest and recreation 


for Allied soldiers in the Near East. 


There are now six such centers: two in 
Cairo: two in Alexandria and one each 
in Palestine and Syria. 

The Hibbert Houses were initiated a 
little over two years ago under the 


- guidante of Sir Philip Colfox, of Brid- 


_ * 


~ 
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port, England, and are supported mainly 
by British Unitarians. They are named 
after Robert Hibbert, a wealthy London 
merchant, devoted Unitarian layman 


_ and philanthropist who left a trust fund 
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“for the spread of Christianity in its 
most simple and intelligent form.” The 
Hibbert Journal and Hibbert Lecture- 
ship, both sponsored by the Hibbert 
Trust, are well known to Unitarians. 

Each of the Hibbert Houses centers 
in a chapel and has a quiet room for 
reading and writing. There is a minister 
in charge who is always available for 
private conferences with men seeking his 
counsel. The houses are open to men 
of all denominations and the number 
of men who used the facilities of the 
centers in the first two years was well 
over 200,000. — 

Most of the houses have dormitories 
with sleeping quarters for sixty to 
eighty men. These accommodations are 
particularly welcome in such distant for- 
eign cities where they offer British and 
American soldiers the only place they 
can be sure of getting a bath and a clean 
bed as well as books and papers in Eng- 
lish and a friendly homelike atmosphere. 

Hibbert House No. 5, which recently 
opened in the suburbs of Damascus, is 
slightly different from the others, being 
a hut type of hostel that does not pro- 


gases 


The reading room in Hibbert House No. 2 n Alecandria, the most popular 
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along the same standard Hibbert House 
lines. A 2 

A letter describing some of the activi- 
ties of Hibbert House No. 2, the men’s 
center in Alexandria, gives a more de- 
tailed picture of what these houses 
offer to soldiers stationed in the Near 
East. The letter from one of the 
workers at the hostel says in part: 

“T think I can say with absolute fair- 
ness that there is no place where the 
men can get such good accommodations 
and meals. In addition to lunches and 
dinners, meals are served from 4 p.m. 
to 12:30 a.m. so that the men can get 
their requirements before or after en- 
tertainment times and are not compelled 
to go to possibly less reputable places. 
The trouble is amply justified by the 
results. 

“The reading room is open at all 
times and there is a game room with 
table tennis. In addition to the read- 
ing room, there are other lounges, and 
writing tables in various rooms. The l- 
brary has now grown to 25,000 volumes. 
While the larger part is fiction, the 
nonfiction side has not been neglected 


room in the house 


vide sleeping quarters. All the other 
usual services are offered, however. 
Hibbert House No: 6, a new center, is 
the most’ unusual, for it is a hostel 
for women members of the service. 
The need for such accommodations has 
been felt for some time, so that when 
the chance came to get space in the 


same building in Alexandria that houses 


Hibbert House No. 2 for service men, 
the opportunity was quickly seized. The 
new woman’s center is organized and 
run as an entirely separate unit but 


and there is quite a large reference sec- 
tion. We have a paid librarian with 
voluntary help. The library is becoming 
the most popular room in the House, 
and also acts as an information bureau. 

“The spiritual work has, of course, 
our first care. We have not failed there, 
as evidence to us constantly shows.” 

As this article goes to press, the serv- 
ice Committee has just had word that 
Hibbert House No. 7 has been added to 
the list—a hut type of hostel located at 
Wady Sarar. 
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A New Earth 


An Adventure in 
Pamir C. Nasu. 
Press, Inc. $1.50. 


What next? What about the future? 
Out of the global conflict now raging, 
what kind of a new world will be born? 
What will constitute the family of na- 
tions that the future has in store? What 
will be America’s part therein? What 
definite plan is feasible? What specific 
steps can be taken to bring to reality the 
ideals now taking shape in the mind of 
every thoughtful American? Questions 
like these we are all asking. Even now, 
answers to them are being offered from 
many quarters. The best suggestion we 
have seen for the solution of problems 
arising out of the war is contained in this 
little volume by Philip Nash. It is short. 
It is simple. Written in plain language, 
it is easy to understand. At the same 
time, it is calm, dispassionate, construc- 
tive, realistic, statesmanlike and convinc- 
ing. Here is no vague,’ rose-colored 
vision, wholly divorced from reality, but 
an ideal essentially practical, rooted in 
hard fact. One attractive thing about it 
is the modesty with which it is offered. 
In a spirit completely unassuming, Mr. 
Nash proffers what he insists is only a 
suggestion of a plan for a world-organ- 
ization that can rid the earth of war, 
insure a lasting peace. He leaves many 
questions unanswered. Various practical 
details he acnowledges must be worked 
out. His sole aim is to lay down the 
basic outlines of a project by which the 
United Nations can get together, and 
agree to cooperate for the establishment 
of peace, liberty, justice and _brother- 
hood throughout the earth. 

In his purpose, he is manifestly suc- 
cessful. What he would have adopted is 
no super-state. Every nation, large and 
small, is to retain its own identity, being 
left free to govern itself, to choose its 
own form of government—provided only 
that its choice in no way conflicts with 
democratic principles and the rights of 
the common man. The resulting plan 
amounts to a new League of Nations, a 
league better than the old, that avoids 
the mistakes of its predecessor: a league, 
in short, “with teeth in it.” As he says, 
“the organization resulting from such a 
constitution as is here proposed would 
be far stronger than the League, and 
with the advantage of all the experience 
gained, should be able to succeed where 
the League failed.” 

Mr. Nash begins with an introductory 
chapter, “Why We Start Now”; insist- 
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World Order. By 
Boston: The Beacon 


Philip C. Nash 


ing that “now is the time, and that we 
laymen have not only the right but a 
tremendous responsibility to try to 
guide our thinking along reasonable 
lines.” He then proceeds to draw up 
what he terms “The Constitution of the 
United Nations of the World,” complete 
from preamble to conclusion, consider- 
ing in detail each of its twenty-one ar- 
ticles, arguing its value pro and con, and 
bringing the entire discussion to a close 
in a final chapter that is both logical and 
convincing. Into an analysis of the va- 
rious practical details of the plan, lack 
of space forbids us to enter. Suffice it 
to say that these are carefully worked 
out. Also, due recognition is given to 
such other plans as have been suggested 
by Walter Lippmann, Ely Culbertson, 
and Streit in Union Now, our author 
pointing out the good in each, while 
showing how his idea is an improvement 
on them all. 

This book deserves to be widely read. 
It provides admirable material for use 
by discussion clubs and lLaymen’s 
Leagues. It commends itself especially 
to Unitarians, because Mr. Nash is the 
present Moderator of our denomination 
and, as President of Toledo University, 
a leading member in our Toledo church. 
The timeliness of his work should gain 
for it popularity. Its subject is one to 
which every American ought to be 
giving profound thought. Something 
has got to be done. Unquestionably, 
momentous decisions must be made in 
the near future. Somehow, the whole 
world must be organized on principles 
more liberal, more humane. Certain is 
it that, as Benjamin Franklin said long 
ago, “If we don’t hang together, we shall 
all hang separately!” 

A. R. H. 


An Anglican Dean. on Russia 


The Secret of Soviet Strength. By 
Hewterr Jounson. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers Co., Inc. $.35. 


Throughout the New Testament there 
runs a note of millennial hope. It has 


been variously interpreted. Throughout 


the history of the church there have been 
many who predicted the “second coming 
of the Lord” in spectacular terms. This 
expectancy also has taken on another 
and more practical form—the coming of 
the kingdom of God on earth. 

Strange it is that the millennial hope 
of the ages is now in process of realiza-_ 
tion on a grand scale—in Soviet Russia. 
Russia of all places! We Christians, how- 
ever, need to remember the word of the 
Master when John complained against 
“one casting out devils” who was not a 
professed follower of the Master. Jesus 
replied to John, “Forbid him not: for he 
that is not against us is for us.” 

There has just been published an ex- 
tremely revealing book on Soviet Russia. 
It shows clearly how many of the basic 
principles of Christ are today being put 
into practise on a grand scale by the 
Communists. The Secret of Soviet 
Strength was written by Hewlett John- 
son, the Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, 
one of the most distinguished church- 
men in all England. In this small volume 
Dean Johnson has packed a wealth of 
authentic information based on wide 
reading and an extended personal visita- 
tion to the Soviet Union. 

The volume is divided into two parts 
—Book One, “The New Way,” which 
deals with the application of science to 
human welfare, and Book Two, “The 
New Life,” which stresses the develop- 
ment of culture, liberty, morality and 
religion. 

Book One is the story of the develop- 
ment of natural resources, of industry, 
and of agriculture, all for the sake of 
human beings. Here is a tale of amaz- 
ing growth in coal mining, steel making, 
electrification and agriculture. Dean 
Johnson paints a picture of the joy of 
creative work in the interests of human 
brotherhood that no one reading the 
book can ever forget. 

Book Two will surprise many who 
have thought that Russian Communists 
were crude utilitarians without ideals. 
The boys and girls are trained in body, 
mind and spirit for the fullest realiza- 
tion of their potentialities. The “Char- 
ter of Rights” guarantees to each citizen 
of both sexes the right to work, the right 
to leisure, the right to, education, and 
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the right to material security in old age 
and sickness. . ; 

In the field of morality, the Dean of 
Canterbury points out some striking re- 
sults of the working’ of the Soviet sys- 
tem! “The tap-root of selfish acquisition 


has*been cut,” the selfish instincts of 


men have been re-routed to help advance 
human welfare. Many common fears— 
unemployment and old-age destitution, 
for example—have been eliminated. 
Creative work has opened new doors of 
opportunity, and “booms and_ slumps 
have gone.” “Ownership increases.” 
“Ties, deceit, secrecy,” which “make life 
in capitalistic industry a distress to men 
with sensitive moral consciences,” no 
longer dominate business relations in 
Russia. Every child has a chance for 
the “true pursuit of vocation.” With the 
destruction of private profit, “much that 
is vile in public life has gone.” 

The Secret of Soviet Strength is a 
“must book” for 1944. Every American 
citizen who desires to have his eyes 
opened should read it. y 

Louis O. HartMAN 
Editor, Zion’s Herald (Methodist) 
{ 
Holy Russia 
Religion in Soviet Russia. By N. S. 
Timasheff. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
Inc. $2.00. 


Although this book appeared more 
than a year ago and therefore could not 
incorporate the recent religious develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union, it still re- 
mains an important document and the 
only volume of its kind and scope pub- 
lished so far. The purpose of the book, 
as its author states in the foreword, is 
“to give some notion of the assault on 
religion which has taken place in Russia 
during the last twenty-five years, of the 
magnificent resistance of the believers, 
and of the situation brought about by 
onslaughts and repulses.” The author 
has utilized as his sources data published 
in Soviet newspapers and journals, ob- 
servations made by competent foreign 


visitors to Russia, his own personal ob- ! 
servations during the years he spent in 


Petrograd—1917 to 1921—and private 
communications he claims to have re- 
ceived from reliable sources. 


- The historical background so necessary 


for any understanding of the religious 
situation in Russia the author furnishes 
in the first chapter, “The Inevitable Con- 
flict,’ where he discusses the rise of 
Greek Orthodox Christianity in Russia, 
the growth of the State Church with all 
its weaknesses and strength (?), the ad- 
vent of Communistic doctrines into Rus- 
sia as early as the 70’s of the past cen- 
tury, and the warfare that inevitably re- 
sulted from the clash of these forces once 
Communism was able to implement its 
ideology with political and economic 
power. The author meets the common 


accusation of Communism that the 


“church had become a corrupt and willing 


tool of a despotic Czarism and “prosti- 
tuted to the autocratic government” with 
the claim that the church, instead of 


‘being at the time of the 1917 revolu- 


tion “a nuisance, an obstacle to progress, 
a corpse to be buried,” had become well 
set on a course of serious and far-reach- 
ing reform under the Provisional govern- 
ment. He is certain that before the rise 
to power of the Bolsheviks “there was 
religious life behind the petrified external 
structure; there was faith in the flock; 
there was devotion and readiness for 
sacrifice.” His reasons for the popular 
support given to Communistic leadership 
by the people of Russia, despite their 
deep-seated religious sentiments, will not 
satisfy every reader. It is quite obvious 
that only too often in the course of his 
discussion the scholar defers to the loyal 
son of Holy Church, but it can hardly be 
denied that he makes a good case for the 
general proposition that religion has not 
died in Russia, and that despite the de- 
bacle of the Living Church movement, 
as he presents it, religion will not only 
survive but will have to be reckoned 
with by the leaders of the Communist 
Party. This interpretation seems to be 
borne out by recent events in the church 
life of the Soviet Union, although this 
particular issue of the author’s hopes in 
present-day actuality will hardly find 
either his agreement or his support. 

Of “The New Religious Policy” (pre- 
vious to 1943, of course) he has this to 
say: “Religion is tolerated, but it is not 


permitted to function according to its’ 


rights; not only is no one allowed to 
propagate religion, that is, to convert 
pagans, but no one is even permitted to 
refute openly the insults of atheism.” 
Allowing for its obvious weaknesses, 
this book is a well-authenticated and 
scholarly study of the conflict between 
organized religion and political secularism 
in Soviet Russia; the outcome of this 
struggle the author presumes to predict 
in the form of a lovely old Russian 
legend, with which he closes the book, 
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one that voices the hope that “Holy 
Russia” will again rise from her baptism 
of blood as she has done so often before. 
Many readers will share this hope, but 
again they are also likely to differ 
sharply with its interpretation by the 
author. 
Kart M. Coworowsky 


Service to Society 
Intercultural Education im American 


Schools. By Wiiu1am E. Vickery and 
Stewart G. Corn. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.00. 


Race riots in Detroit, zoot-suiter brawls 
in Los Angeles, and anti-Semitic dem- 
onstrations in many of the larger cities 
in the United States point directly to 
the evils of our cultural life in America 
that constantly threaten us. The grave 
danger of serious conflicts between cul- 
tures in the United States has not been 
sufficiently real to our public-school au- 
thorities or to the ministers of our Chris- 
tian churches to affect, in any true sense, 
their plans of education or their course 
of action. 

The Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, founded on the premise that 
there is value in understanding and pre- 
serving diverse culture in the melting pot 
of our democracy, proposes a series of 
publications in this field, of which the 
first volume is Intercultural Education 
in American Schools. The first three 
chapters deal with the cultural conflicts 
in American life. The remainder of this 
practical manual for administrators and 
teachers suggests graded classroom ma- 
terials, methods and techniques. Min- 
isters and church school teachers will 
find the author’s elaborations of eight 
fundamental concepts to a new educa- 
tional approach stimulating reading. 
This pioneer volume, with its good bib- 
liography, is a real contribution to an 
area of American education that needs 
constant attention. 
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Guidebook 


United We Stand. By Bast Maruews. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


The textbook type of presentation 
used by Dr. Mathews in acquainting his 
readers with the thirty-two United Na- 
tions has the virtue of simplicity. Here 
is a volume for starting one’s acquaint- 
ance with our allies and world neighbors. 
It is a useful guide for high-school age 
classes in the church school. It fails to 
indicate, as it could have done, the fact 
that this is a people’s war against Fascist 
aggression. Its, glossing over political 
realities is its greatest weakness. The 
author sees no necessity for war with 
the Soviet Union after this war, and 
does predict the need and possibility of 
a united family of nations with both 
capitalist and socialist countries working 
together in peace. 

Bor F's 
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“The Baltic Riddle” 

(Continued from page 48) 
thing in their power to contribute to 
the breakdown of the Moscow Talks and 
to the triumphs of Hitler over his dis- 
united opponents. It seems largely be- 
cause these facts were little known here 
that a few former diplomatic represen- 
tatives of these regimes could try to pass 
in this country as representatives of 
Latvian or Lithuanian democracy. 

The book contains a section on “Who’s 
Who in the Soviet Baltic,” with in- 
formation on the scientists, writers and 
political leaders from different demo- 
cratic and labor parties who were 
prominent in the “popular front type” 
governments of the Baltic republics after 
1940. The author stresses some sig- 
nificant differences between the new 
economic system in the three republics 
and the rest of the U.S.S.R.: Federation 
with the Soviet Union preserved small 
private businesses and workshops, and, 
most important of all, private property 
of the Baltic small farmers in their fields 
with no attempts at collectivization. 
Rather, land was taken from absentee 
owners and the work of the land reforms 
of 1918 continued. “During the first six 
months of reform in the three republics 

. . 200,000 homesteads received new 
land as additional acreage.” 

When Hitler’s armies crashed across 
the Soviet frontiers in the summer of 
1941, Baltic governments and soldiers, a 
number of factories, skeleton staffs of 
the universities and scores of thousands 
of civilians joined the general retreat into 
the interior of Russia. 

As to the remaining population, the 
Nazis succeeded in recruiting a few 
Quisling troops, mainly from among the 
members of the “Aizsargi” and “Saulis- 
tai,” the storm troops of the old Fascist 
regimes, whom they employed as “auxili- 
ary police,” guarding civilians, prison 
camps, and ghettos. 

For the bulk of the Baltic peoples, 
however, the war, as Mr. Meiksins sees 
it, has solidified the Union. Plebiscites 
under German occupation would be, of 
course, a mockery, and so, the author 
feels, would be plebiscites under any 
other foreign occupation if they should 
be held before “the day when the liber- 
ating army enters the Baltic area. . . . 
But this can be only the Red Army, with 
its Latvian, Lithuanian and Estonian 
troops in the vanguard marching home 
again. The governments of these re- 
publics, the universities, the factory 
workers and young people will also 
return. Who would dare to stop them?” 
After their return, on the other hand, 
it seems to the author “certain . . . that 
the inhabitants who have been oppressed 
under the German yoke -will meet them 
as their own Jonged-for deliverers. The 
outcome of a plebiscite is, therefore, 
predetermined.” 

Mr. Meiksins writes as a _ Baltic 
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nationalist and patriot. His blacks are 
of a deeper black and his whites are of 
a purer white than would be the case 
in a book by most Western writers. The 
men and scenes he writes about do not 
always come alive; often they remain 
symbols of social groups and_ political 
directions. He is less than charitable to 
his country’s enemies. He knows well 
the worst type of Germans, and he seems 
to have no recollections of any others. 
His anger with some Polish governments 
of colonels and aristocrats leads him to 
underestimate the contribution of the 
Polish people. Remembering some past 
sins of British statesmanship, he ignores 
the real strength of democracy in Bri- 
tain. He is more at home in the affairs 
of his native Latvia than in those of 
Lithuania or Finland. (He does not, 
however, advocate any union between 
Finland and Russia.) He devotes little 
attention to any possible difficulties or 
shortcomings of the new Soviet regimes. 
Furthermore, there are minor points of 


history about which one might have: 


some argument. But these are second- 
ary matters. The main point is that 
this book brings together facts that 
have too long been distorted and for- 
gotten. And Mr. Meiksins’ basic facts 
are sound. The political memoirs of the 
German general Von der Goltz, the 
economical and: political surveys of the 
British Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, the protests of democratic parties 
in the West against the acts of the Baltic 
Fascist regimes, all have told much of 
the same basic story to those who hap- 
pened to read them. Today thousands 
of Mr. Meiksins’ countrymen are fight- 
ing on our side on the bloodiest front of 
this war. Mr. Meiksins’ book deserves 
a hearing. 


War 
Cry 


Battle Hymn of 
China. By AGNES 
SmEDLEY. New 
York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. $3.50. 


During the past few months the ex- 
ploits of Lieutenant Colonel Evans 
Fordyce Carlson have been given wide- 
spread publicity. The brilliant success 
of his Raiders behind the Japanese lines 
on Guadalcanal, the consummate skill 


. with which they accomplished their mis- 


sions on Makin and Tarawa are stories 
that have thrilled millions of Americans. 

There is something ironic about the 
fact that the methods employed to 
achieve these distinguished victories 
were learned from the Chinese Commu- 
nist Eighth Route Armies. The soldiers 
of Chu Teh, unsupported by any heavy 
industry, bereft of war’s modern weap- 
ons, resorted to guerrilla tactics; they 
withstood five annihilation campaigns; 


they proved themselves the most effec- 
tive opponents of the Japanese. It was 
during two years of study with these 
armies that Colonel Carlson learned the 
techniques that have already paid heavy 
dividends in our war with the-Japanese. 

The authentic story of these years is 
told by Agnes Smedley in her rousing 
book, Battle Hymn of China. For four of 
her twelve years in China Miss Smedley 
lived with the guerrilla armies at the 
front, nursing the wounded, securing 
medical supplies against incredible odds, 
and in many other ways sharing in the 
magnificent and heroic struggle of the 
Chinese Communists. 

During these days of staggering Rus- 
sian victories—days in which we see the 
European struggle reaching its climax— 
it is well to turn to the East and see 
through Miss Smedley’s eyes the unfold- 
ing of another pattern in which the cen- 
tury of the common man advances. This 
book makes it abundantly clear that the 
Kiplingese notions of contemporary im- 
perialists ‘are destined to be severely 
jolted. The Battle Hymn of China is the 
battle hymn of colored humanity on the 
march toward victory. The obstacles are 
foreboding; the cost is terrific, the suf- 
fering unimaginable; but the people of 
China are awakening to their own great 
destiny, and the progress of their strug- 
gle is such as to make their ultimate 
victory inexorable. 

Edgar Snow has rendered a great serv- 
ice to the West with his thrilling stories 
of the Chinese people; now Agnes Smed- 
ley, through whom Snow acquired much 
of his knowledge, has brought the story 
to its grand climax. In 528 pages replete 


with eye-witness accounts of degradation, - 


courage, intrigue, heroic devotion in the 
midst of a titanic conflict, Miss Smedley 
pierces the clouds that obscure the East 
and shows us the future. 


W. Exuis Davies 


The Things That Abide 


From Victory to Peace. By Pauu 
Hutcuinson. Chicago: Willett, Clark & 
Co. $1.50. 

When Johnny comes marching home 
again, the world will face problems of 
peace more momentous than the prob- 
lems of war. He, and all of us, will risk- 
the disillusionment of a bad peace, con- 
tinuing social crisis and depression of 
morale. Dr. Hutchinson calls us to face 
these dangers boldly and to set our foot 
upon a rock that will not be moved. 
That rock is the prophetic Christian 
message, based on the “everlasting 
right” of the moral order, and judging 
the nations as Isaiah judged Israel. 

From Victory to Peace finds the au- 
thentic voice of Christian prophecy in 
the Delaware Conference of March, 
1942. In the light of the Delaware pro- 
nouncements, the book grapples vigor- 


ously with the problems of international © 


order, race, empire, armaments, food 


ye y ban ie 
and the treatment of vanquished na- 
tions. 

Hutchinson’s orbit swings wide, but his 
locus remains the central Christian 
theme: the sovereignty of God and the 
brotherhood of man. Against this 
standard he measures contemporary 
trends. He finds that standard amplified 
and explicated with varying success by 
the pronouncements of churchmen in 
America and England. Of great help 
to the reader in this regard is the Appen- 
dix, which gives the full text of the 
Delaware Conference report, Malvern 
Manifesto, Princeton Round Table re- 
port, Six Pillars of Peace and the Ten 
Proposals of English Protestants and 
Catholics.. 

Forthright but not dogmatic, incisive 
but not opinionated, From Victory to 
Peace deserves the attention of forward- 
looking Americans. It is Christian real- 
ism that does not intend to com- 


promise. ALEXANDER WINSTON 


More Treasure 


The New Treasury of War Poetry. 
Edited by Grorce Herpert CLARKE. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


More than twenty-five years ago, 
Professor Clarke published two antholo- 
gies of verse inspired by the first World 
War. Now he offers the reading public 
a similar compilation of poems produced 
by the conflict now raging. Between the 
two collections there is a marked differ- 
ence. Both are equally valuable. Both 
reveal the compiler’s discriminating taste 
and sincere feeling. Both, moreover, 
follow the same pattern, the poems in- 
cluded being arranged geographically, 
assigned in turn to each of the United 
Nations, these sections being followed 
by groupings under such heads as Raids 
and Ruins, The Fallen, The Conquered, 
Women and the War, etc. But the sub- 
ject matter and the point of view, in the 
two collections, differ widely. Today, 
it is evident that what moves the poets 
most deeply is hatred of war, resentment 
at the insult it offers to the essential 
dignity. of human nature, sympathy for 
all who suffer, and a dream of the world 
to come which is less a definite faith than 
a vague hope. Ministers will find this 
~ work rich in quotable material. Though 
its contents vary in form, more in truth 
and beauty, it has a significance pro- 
found and lasting. AOR! A. 


International Poetry 


War Poems of the United Nations. 
Edited by Joy Davinman. New York: 
Dial Press, Inc, $3.00. 


This is a wide-ranging collection of 
expressions of the anti-Fascist spirit, 
ranging in time from the Spanish Civil 
War to the present, and geographically 
through all the United Nations, from 
_ Norway to the Latin-American coun- 
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In all these considerations Dr. | 


tries, and including refugee German 


poets. The book as a whole is a moving 
demonstration of how profound love of 
country and the sense of universal 
brotherhood can meet and fuse. 

In so inclusive a volume, there are 
naturally different levels of poetic 
quality, as well as interesting variations 
of form, and different ‘“‘schools” of writ- 
ing. The translators have done their 
difficult job well, though it is easy to 
discover, by leafing through the book, 
which languages come over into English 
most effectively. The mood of the 
poems ranges from burning anger to 
melting tenderness. The chord that runs 
through them all and holds them to- 
gether is- anti-Fascism, that negative 
term which history has endowed with 
so. positive a content. All who share 
this common cause of free men should 
own this anthology. SE 


This Bank and Shoal 


Now Is the Moment. By Haroup Rvca. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 


$2.50. 


For those interested in “intensive 
study” and “hard thinking” about the 
postwar policies of the United States the 
educator-poet Rugg states that now is 
the moment to lift the social system up 
from the low rut of exploitation on the 
high road toward the Great Tradition. 
To speak of peace today is to win the 
war—the two wars—tomorrow’s war at 
home as well as today’s war abroad. 

The constant and recurring chorus, 
in succeeding chapters of this well-pro- 
portioned book, is the promise of things 
to come sung by our creative American 
engineers, poets, artists, architects, tech- 
nicians, educators and preachers. The 
main thesis of these essays is plain: “To- 
day’s social tangle of the Two Wars 
points to the imperative need that fun- 
damental social and religious principles 
must be established if our people are 
to make their social decision success- 
fully.” Education and Religion can 
facilitate the achievement of a lasting 
peace and this author is brave enough to 
cry it aloud and lead the way. 


E. W. K. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATION 
FREE LOAN LIBRARY 


More and more workers in all the 
fields of religious education—church 
school, youth and adult—are coming to 
depend on the free loan library of the 
Division of Education at headuarters for 
their resource material. Recent acces- 
sions that have been made to meet the 
varied needs of the borrowers include 
the following: 

At Home with Children. By Cuartorts 
G. Garrison and Emma Dickson 
SHEEHY. 

The Bible Is Human. By Louis WAuuIs. 

Choric Interludes. By Mupren J. 
KeEere. 


“Christmas Garland. By 


2 r 

MarGarer 
TARRANT. 

The Family in a World at War. By 
Sivonte M. GrueNBeErG. 

Favorite Stories Old and New. By 
Smponte M. GRuENBERG. 

Good Christian Men. By H. Martin P. 
Davinson. 
Here We Are: 
Magazine.” 
TAGGARD. 
Integrated Handwork for Elementary 

Schools. By Louis V, Newxirx. 

Intercultural Education in American 
Schools. By Witi1am E. Vickery and 
Stewart G. Cote. 

Jesus’ Story. By Mavup and Misxa 
PETERSHAM. 

Let’s Make More Things. 
ZaRCHY. 

An Open Door to the Bible. By Evwi1n 
C. Broome. 

Plays for Americans. By Arcu OBOLER. * 

Prayers and Litanies for Children. By 
Curtis Bracu. 

Principles of Christian Living. By 
Geraup B. Smitu. Edited by Letanp 
Foster Woop. 

Recordings for School Use: A Catalog of 
Appraisals. By J. Ropert Mixes. 

Which Way Ahead? By Watter R. 
Bowir. 

Your Child’s Religion. By Miprep and 
Frank Eakin. 


China aud her war 
for the teen age 
WHEN THE 


Stories from “Scholastic 
Edited by Ernestine 


By Harry 


BLOWS 
By Elizabeth Foreman Lewis 


$2.00 


Graphically illustrated by Kurt Wiese, 
this human, throbbing story of China’s 
gallant fight—alone and unaided—is 
one of the most important and most 
authentic books of this war. It is a 
story of gallantry and courage unsur- 
passed in the history of man. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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OUR CHURCHES NORTH AND SOUTH 


Witton, New Hampesuire. The First 
Unitarian Congregational Church at 
Wilton Center has inaugurated a church 
bus service for the benefit of parishion- 
ers who live at a distance from the 
church. Children attending the church 
school are also helped by the bus. Start- 
ing at 9:45, the bus makes three trips 
before church time, the three routes fan- 
ning out like spokes from the church, 
which is located at the geographic center 
of the town. 

The minister, Russell R. Bletzer, hopes 
that the bus will accomplish two results: 
enable more people to attend church; 
and enable those who are now attending 
to leave their cars at home. The first 
Sunday of operation was November 28, 
.and the early reports indicate that the 
children are among the most enthusiastic 
bus-riders. Attendance at church school 
increased as a direct result of the bus, 
and one young lady, aged nine, traveled 
past her home, on the return trip, in 
order to take a sight-seeing tour of the 
town. 

No fares are charged the passengers, 
for it is believed that such a policy would 
defeat the purpose of the church-bus 
service. Instead, those who can help 
are invited to make their contributions 
directly to the church treasurer. 


Ricumonp, Virctnta. The celebra- 
tions connected with the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the First Unitarian Church 
were most successful and inspiring. At 
the banquet on December 29, Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin gave the address. Dr. 
Frank Pratt, who was minister for 14 
years, spoke of his long association with 
the church and its people. Rev. 
Beverley Boyd, of Grace and Holy 
Trinity Church of Richmond, brought 
greetings from the other Richmond 
churches, and Mr Elmer Stewart brought 
messages of congratulation from All 
Souls’ Church in Washington, D. C. 
Rev. John G. MacKinnon, the present 
minister, gave a brief historical sketch 
of the church. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary Service, Sun- 
day, January 2, was broadcast over 
WRVA. Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
preached the sermon, “The Unfulfilled 
Promise of the American Dream”, using 
the text from Acts 2:39—“And the 
promise is unto you, and to your chil- 
dren, and to them that are afar off.” 
Memorial programs of the service were 
the gift of Mrs. Addison Moore, now 
of Summit, N. J., in loving memory 
of Dr. Moore, beloved minister of the 
Richmond church from 1930-1936. Fa- 
vorable attention was gained by the 
broadcast and by an excellent feature 
story by Hugo P. Leaming, one of 
the members, in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 
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First Unitarian Church, Wilton, N. H. 


The First Unitarian Church was or- 
ganized by Rev. George L. Chaney in 


Belvidere Hall, December 31, 1893. It | 


was preceded by an earlier liberal church, 
the Universalist-Unitarian Church which 
was organized about 1830 and dis- 
banded in 1863. A pulpit chair from 
the older church was presented to the 
present church at the time of the dedi- 
cation of its first building (1906) by 
Mrs. Mary P. Hill, one of the charter 
members and the only person known to 
have belonged to both churches. 

Of the ten ministers who have served 
the church, three deserve special men- 
tion. Dr.John L. Robinson (1904-1910) 
put the church upon a sound basis, built 
a chapel on the present location and ac- 
quired a parsonage. Dr. Frank W. 
Pratt (1916-1929) enlarged the chapel 
to its present size (1925), made the 
church self-supporting and won a re- 
spected place for it in the community. 
Dr. Addison Moore was recognized as 
one of Richmond’s most brilliant preach- 
ers. His untimely death in 1936 ter- 
minated his ministry. Rev. John G. 
MacKinnon has served since 1937. 

Datuuas, Texas. “Patterson Sunday” 
in the First Unitarian Church was ob- 
served in December. Dr. and Mrs. 
George F. Patterson were invited offi- 
cially by the trustees of the church to 
make a visit before their return to the 
East. Dr. Patterson, minister of All 
Souls’ Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
Regional Director of the Southwestern 
Conference since 1939, was one of the 
co-founders of the Dallas church, and 
is beloved friend, adviser, and “bishop” 
in the region. It was the desire of his 
many friends to bid him a personal 
farewell, before he assumed his new 
duties in Framingham Center, Massa- 
chusetts. On December 12, Dr. Patter- 
son conducted the church service in 
Dallas and preached on the subject, 
“Unitarians Believe.” 


Hackensack, New Jersrty. A series 
of monthly lectures on “The Meaning 


‘of Unitarianism” will open’ on Friday 


evening, February 25, in the Unitarian 
Church. Dr. John H. Lathrop of 
Brooklyn will give the first lecture on 
“The Beginnings of Unitarianism.” 
Other speakers in the series include Rev. 
Dale DeWitt, Regional Director, and 
Rev. A. Powell Davies of Summit, New 
Jersey. The lectures are intended to 
cover Unitarianism from its beginnings 
to a consideration of its future. Out- 


. standing leaders of the Metropolitan 


area will give the addresses. Attractive 
booklets announcing the series and in- 
cluding the picture and a biographical 
note about the speakers will be mailed 
in the month preceding. 
Rev. George G. Howard, minister of 
the Hackensack church, secured Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk as guest speaker 
for the morning service on January 9. 
Dr. Van Kirk’s subject was “Building 
the City of Tomorrow.” He has been 
heard on the weekly program “Religion 
in the News” broadcast over the Red 
Network of the N.B.C. for eight years. 
On January 23 Mr. Howard began 
a new monthly series of .addresses on 
“Modern Life Philosophies.” The first 
three are: “George Santayana and the 
Ideal of Beauty,’ “Josiah Royce and 
the Ideal of Truth” and “John Dewey 
and the Ideal of the Common Good.” 


Mount Vernon, New Yorx. A Town 
Hall Forum is carried on under the 
direction of the minister, Rev. James W. 
McKnight, in the First Universalist- 
Unitarian Church. Starting in October 
the meetings have been held through 
January 23 with an average attendance 
of 25. Offerings have totalled $50, some 
of which has been turned over to benev- 
olences and some to the church treasury. 
January speakers were: Mr. Sanford 
Archibald of The Protestant, his subject, 
“A Menace to American Life’; Mrs. 
Charles Steffens, president of the Con- 
sumers Cooperative, Tuckahoe, New 
York; and Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
his subject, “How To Love Our Ene- 
mies.” 


CLEVELAND, Onto. Considerable im- 
provements have been made to the build- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church during 
the past year. The outer appearance of 
the church has been made more attrac- 
tive by the laying of a new walk, much 
broader and more direct than the pre- 
vious one. A large space was provided 
immediately before the church steps 
where the members may gather for con- 
versation before or after the service. It 
had been found’ both expensive and un- 
satisfactory to continually repair the 
organ, which was constructed when the 
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moved to its present location in 
1904. Therefore it was decided to com- 


pletely rebuild the organ and in doing 
- so to move it to the rear of the church 


' moda 


major improvement memorializes 


auditorium where the acoustics are 
better. The organ is housed in a tower 
at the rear, and a balcony to accom- 
the choir and the organ console 
extends into the church auditorium. This 
the 
‘Universalist Church which merged with 
the Unitarian Church in 1932, Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister of the church from 
1900 to 1919, and various other individ- 
uals. 


A service of dedication of the new 


_ organ took place on December 26 with 


special Christmas music. It was a 
Family Service, with grandparents, 
mothers, fathers, and all the children. 
The presentation of the organ was made 
by Mr. Walter G. Stephan, chairman 
of the committee on the Restoration of 
the Organ. Mr. Donald E. Hanson, 
chairman of the board of trustees, ac- 
cepted the fine memorial. 


There were 75 girls who had contacted 
the Girl Scout Headquarters, and- many 
more who were potential Scouts, in the 
neighborhood immediately surrounding 
the church. This neighborhood had an 
exceptionally high delinquency rate and 
a lack of supervised recreational facil- 
ities. To help meet the need for trained 
leaders, which was prohibiting the ex- 
pansion of the Girl Scout program, the 
‘church and the younger Evening Alli- 
ance group sponsored an_ accredited 
seven-weeks’ course under the guidance 
of a regular staff worker. Twenty girls 
attended these meetings. Almost simul- 
taneously a Boy Scout leadership train- 
ing course was decided upon and met at 
the church for approximately the same 
period of time. 


Syracuse, New York. A novel ex- 
periment in May Memorial Church was 
the use of a questionnaire called, “Let’s 
Go On Record.” ‘The purpose was to 
discover the interests and desires of the 
members regarding their church. On the 
mimeographed sheet were found’ spaces 
on which to state preferences for worship 
procedures, sermon subjects and hymns. 
There was an opportunity to check spe- 
cial interests and abilities or willingness 
to serve, in various organizations. One 
heading was: “My church could help 


me by organizing: A hospitalization in- 


surance group; A pre-payment medical 
group; A regular church night each 
month, with a varied program and light 
refreshments; A young married couples 
club.” Another heading was: “I volun- 
teer to help; in the church office; around 
the building; around the parish in gen- 
eral.” On the back page was a service 
pledge to sign: “My attendance at Sun- 
day services; My cooperation with the 
leaders we have chosen by serving on 


committees; My efforts to interest new 


members: That I will bring others to 
church with me; That I will go out of 
my way to welcome strangers and new- 
comers.” 


Rev. Robert Romig, the minister, re- 
ports that the questionnaires returned 
have provided real information. “A 
dozen men were found who will help 
paint. Several members of the Men’s 
Club signified a desire to affiliate with 
the Laymen’s League. We discovered 
that very few people wanted communion 
services, but that some would like oc- 
casional vespers. The one big discovery 
was the great interest in having the 
Meditation Cards continued. I began 
preparing and distributing these cards 
two years ago. The Meditation contains 
the spiritual truth underlying each ser- 
mon. Church attendants are invited to 
use it through the week for thought and 
study. It is not enough to give intellec- 
tual consent to spiritual truth; it must 
become the law of our hearts. This re- 
quires daily faithful effort. From the 
questionnaire I learned that the major- 
ity of our people want them. Thus we 
are making them a permanent part of 
our worship.” 


Scrruate, Massacuausetts. A com- 
munity forum of 22 sessions for resi- 
dents of “the South Shore” began on 
January 4 under the auspices of the First 
Parish Church. Rev. Alfred Schenkman, 
the minister, Harold G. Clement and 
Mrs. Louis E. Cole form the steering 
committee. Lectures to be followed by 
discussions deal with topics in four spe- 
cific fields: consideration of the post-war 
world, anti-fascist weapons, the present 
crisis in minority-group relations and 
current events. Season tickets are $6.60; 
single tickets are $.55. 


Among the imposing list of speakers 
are to be found Karl W. Deutsch, in- 
structor in History at Massachusetts In- 


‘stitute of Technology, who will give a 


monthly talk on current events. In the 
month of February, Dirk Struik, profes- 
sor of Mathematics, M.1.T., Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, editor of The 
Christian Register, Scott Nearing, noted 
economist and lecturer and Roger F. 
Clapp, relocation officer in Boston of the 
War Relocation Authority, will be the 
speakers. 


Soutn Boston, Massacnusetts. A 
unique event took place in the Hawes 
Unitarian Congregational Church on 
Sunday, December 26, when 140 Lith- 
uanian families and their leader, Rev. 
Benjamin F. Kubilius, joined the church. 
Addresses were given by Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot and Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman. 
Musie by the Curry College Choristers 
of Curry College, Boston, with Ona 
Kubilius, soloist, and Willem F. Frank, 
organist, added to the beauty of the 
service. Rev, Theodore De Luca, the 


_ice of communion. 


minister, welcomed the new ccngrega- 
tion and Mr. Kubilius responded. 


On January 2, the reception for the 
new members was combined with a serv- 
Rev. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn preached the sermon. 


Spokane, WasHineton. On Sunday, 
November 28 at the morning service, 
Rev. John Brogden was installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Society. 
The 150 seats in the new church house 
were filled. The charge to the congre- 
gation was given by Mr. George G. 
Davis, Director of the Department of 
Unitarian Extension and Maintenance of 
the A.U.A., who was at the time visiting 
churches in the Pacific Coast region. The 
charge to the minister was given by 
Rev. Lon R. Call, under whose guidance 
the church has come to new life and 
usefulness. Lt. Col. H. A. Schuder of 
the Chaplains’ Corps welcomed Mr. 
Brogden to the community. The Jew- 
ish rabbi gave the benediction. 


At noon a dinner was served in the 
church house to which 66 persons sat 
down. Mr. Davis and Col. Schuder were 
the speakers. In the afternoon a trus- 
tees’ meeting was held and goals for 
the financial future of the church were 
set up. It is interesting to note that 
just one year before these enthusiastic 
meetings were held the church had voted 
to disband for the duration. 


Omaua, NeprasKa. A special service 
in the First Unitarian Church on Sun- 
day, December 12, was held for the 
formal installation of Rev. John W. 
Cyrus as minister. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Jacob Trapp, Regional 
Vice-President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and minister of The 
First Unitarian Society of Denver, Colo- 
rado. The charge to the minister was 
delivered by Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Presi- 
dent of the Western Conference. On 
January 1, a reception to Rev. and Mrs. 
Cyrus was held in the church common 
room. 


Anvover, New Hampsuire. The Con- 
gregational Unitarian Society and Proc- 
tor Academy have received a certificate 
of Recognition from the Army for having 
relinquished the services of Rev. N. W. 
Lovely in order that he might become 
a chaplain. Formal acceptance of this 
certificate was made including the fol- 
lowing statement: “The faculty of Proc- 
tor Academy and the trustees of the 
Unitarian Church have received the 
Certificate of Recognition with a pro- 
found sense of its significance, and with 
the wish that it may be framed and 
hung in the church. . . It is to be re- 
membered that Mr. Lovely chose to have 
this honor come here; that he felt the 
interest in these institutions and the af- 
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HUMANIST CONVENTION. The 
second annual Humanist Convention was 
held in the First Unitarian Church of 
Los Angeles, California, on January 7, 8, 
and 9. The announcement stated that 
“the call to the convention was extended 
to all Rationalists, Freethinkers, Ethical 
Culturists, Humanitarians, and _ all 
Scientific-Minded persons; in brief to 
ALL Humanists regardless of race, creed, 
color or economic status. It is both 
Non-Partisan and Non-Sectarian”. Dr. 
Ernest Caldecott, minister of the church, 
and Regional Director for the Pacific 
Coast, was program chairman. Among 
those presiding at the six sessions were 
Dr. Caldecott, Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten 
and Dr. Lowell H. Coate, director of the 
Humanist World Movement. Speak- 
ers and subjects included: Dr. Lewis 
Browne on “What Has Become of the 
‘Age of Reason’?”; Dr Frank Davis of 
the University of California, on “A 
Practical Program for Humanists”; Rev. 
Rol W. Benner on “Humanism and the 
Present World Crisis”; Rev. Peter Sam- 
som on “Humanism and Racism” and 
Dr. Caldecott on “A Humanist World 
Movement Needed Today.” 


PUBLIC FORUMS. ‘Two forums 
sponsored by the social action commit- 
tee of the Council of Churches in Salem, 
Massachusetts, the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee for World Federation and the 
Laymen’s Leagues of the Peabody and 
Salem Unitarian churches, were held 
in January. On the 138th in First 
Church, Salem, Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
discussed the subject, “Can We Agree 
on Peace Terms That Will Endure?” On 
the 23rd in the Tabernacle Church in 
Salem, Dr. Hans Habicht of Switzer- 
land, former legal adviser to the League 
of Nations, discussed the subject, “Fed- 
eralism and Durable Peace.” 


PREACHING AND PRACTISING. 
“While Fascist and Nazi _ ideology 
threatens the existence of free people 
and democratic institutions both abroad 
and at home, it is gratifying to find 
two young, liberal theological students 
in Berkeley, California, who not only 
preach but practise their democratic 
ideals, thus setting a realistic goal for the 
liberal church of the future.” Thus 
writes Rev. Clarence M. Vickland in 
praise of the work of Roy Nichols, a 
senior at the Pacific School of Religion, 
and of R. K. Winters, a junior at the 
Starr King School for the Ministry. 

These two men have been _instru- 
mental in organizing the South Berkeley 
Community Church in a mixed neigh- 
borhood of Negroes and white residents. 


The aim of the church is to provide Sun-° 


day services of worship and inspiration 
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to young and old, without regard to 
racial differences, and to provide for the 
social recreational and community needs 
of an important section of Berkeley, 
through a seven-day-a-week program. 
Services have been held for three 
months and the response from both 
Negroes and whites has been most grat- 
ifying. The experiment has now passed 
the experimental stage and promises to 
be a solid foundation for a strong, inter- 


racial church for liberals to look to ; 


with pride. : 

The second stage of the church’s 
growth, the week-day community pro- 
gram, is being planned by a select com- 
mittee that is representative of the com- 
munity as to racial and denominational 
variety, and was inaugurated on Dec- 
ember 8 with an open house featuring 
the Camp Ashby Singers, a chorus of 
Negro soldiers stationed nearby. 

Mr. Winters, religious education di- 
rector, inserted this notice in the weekly 
calendar: “We need Sunday School 
teachers. We'll teach you how to teach! 
Let’s build our Sunday School!” The 
church is in need of hymn books with 
singable hymns of universal appeal, a 
liberal liturgy and choir music. The 
Community Center needs recreational 
equipment of all sorts to furnish the 
spacious social rooms. This democratic 
venture in religion merits the support 
of every liberal religious person. “The 
spirit of youth in the life of the church 
and the community is still the hope of 
the world.” 


CULTURAL GROUP. United Races 
of America is a nonprofit organization 
whose purpose is to bring together into 
precinct and neighborhood study groups 
the men, women and children of all 
races and religions who comprise the 
citizenship of the United States of Amer- 
ica and of the several nations allied with 
us in the defense of democracy. By 
radio, print, word, music, art, drama and 
every peaceful and educational device 
known to an enlightened citizenship, the 
United Races of America endeavors to 
weld together the various racial elements 
of our citizenship into a co-operative, 
sustaining unit dedicated without reserve 
to the principles of truth, justice and 
democracy. 

The Cultural Division of United Races 
of America meets in the First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles, California, under 
the sponsorship of the local Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. Countess 
Emma de Zeruba, its director, describes 
its purposes: “To bring talented, cul- 
tured examples of all races together in 
programs, symposiums, dinners and teas, 
in order that each other’s qualities ‘may 
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Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Direc- 
tor Department of Ministry, A.U.A. 


be judged and admired at close range, 
is our specific purpose. The executive 
committee is made up of people of all 
creeds and races. We demonstrate how 
naturally a unifying process develops; 
we discover that no one race has a 
monopoly of keen wit, sane reasoning, 
or desire for harmony. Members of the 
Cultural group may be the torchbearers 
for their particular race, for they in- 
spire their brothers to reach out for the 
True, the Beautiful and the Good. 

“During my three years as director, 
we have encouraged the gifted people of 
every race, have occasionally discovered 
genius! We have seen much prejudice 
eliminated, and most important of all, 
harmony has reigned.” 


REV. DAN HUNTINGTON FENN; 
Director of the Department of the 
Ministry, A.U.A., left Boston on Wednes- 
day, January 12, for a six weeks’ trip to 
Unitarian churches in Canada, the 
Middle West and the Meadville Con- 
ference area. In Canada, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Hamilton and Toronto were . 
visited; in Michigan, Detroit, Grosse 
Pointe, Flint, Ann Arbor and Kalama- 
zoo; in Illinois, Chicago churches, the 
Meadville Theological School and Ur- 
bana; in Iowa, Keokuk, Davenport, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa City, Des Moines 
and Sioux City. On February 6 Mr. 
Fenn: started for Omaha and Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Moving southward, Kansas 
City and St. Louis, Missouri, and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, are next on the list. Then 
will come Bloomington, Illinois, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, and First Church, 
Chicago. On February 21 Mr. Fenn will 
attend the Ohio Conference, held in 
Cleveland. After a visit to Marietta, 
Ohio, he leaves for Boston, via Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on February 26. 
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in the British Government and a mem- 
ber of the Ullet Road Congregation 


- (Unitarian) , Liverpool, England, has re- 


cently been appointed by Prime Min- 


- ister Churchill as Minister of Recon- 


struction in the War Cabinet. The 
minister and members of the Ullet Road 
Congregation sent a formal letter of 


- congratulation to Lord Woolton on his 


new responsibilities. 


.REV. THADDEUS CLARK, PH.D., 
a member of the Committee on Adult 
Education and Social Relations of the 
A.U.A. and minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, has just been made chairman of 
‘the newly formed Section on Adult Edu- 
cation for the Council of Social Agen- 
cies in New Orleans. The duty of the 
new section of the Council will be to 
correlate all the adult education pro- 
grams in the city, to study them, and 
to plan and encourage new ventures. 
Dr. Clark is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council of Social 
Agencies and is serving for them in the 
Division on the Transient and the 
Homeless as Chairman of thé Work- 
shop on the War Worker; he is also 
chairman of the Council’s Committee 
on Social Redirection operating in con- 
junction with the war-time venereal dis- 
ease control program. 

Other duties of Dr. Clark in war con- 
nected social service activities include, 
for the Office of Civilian Defense, mem- 
bership on their Housing Committee and 
War Recreation Committee. For the 
“War Recreation Committee he is chair- 
man of the Committee on Information 
and Referral and of the Committee on 
Special Problems of Morale which has 
dealt mainly with the particular prob- 
lems of the Negro serviceman in New 
“Orleans. Dr. Clark is a member of the 
USO Council, chairman of the USO Pub- 
_licity Committee, and chairman of the 
USO Travelers Aid Service. He is also 
Vice President of the Board of Directors 
of the New Orleans Travelers Aid Soci- 
ety and chairman of their Service Com- 
mittee. 

For the Protestant Ministerial Union 


Dr. Clark is a member of the Social 


Betterment Committee and of the Inter- 


- racial Committee. 


REV. CLYDE D. WILLIAMS who 
has been minister of the new Unitarian 
Church in Columbus, Ohio, since 1941, 
has resigned to enter the Chaplaincy. 


REV. H. MORTIMER GESNER, 
JR., who served the Unitarian Church 
‘in Augusta, Maine, from 1932 to 1940, 
has been settled in the First Parish 
Church in Needham, Massachusetts, 
since 1940. He has resigned to become 
a Chaplain and is at present attending 
the Chaplains’ School at Harvard Uni- 
versity. A reception was given in honor 


LORD WOOLTON, Minister of Food = 
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Lord Woolton, British Unitarian 


of Rev. and Mrs. Gesner as a token of 
the affection in which they are held by 
the Needham congregation. A hand- 
some wrist-watch was presented to Mr. 
Gesner, a bouquet of orchids to his 
wife, and books to their two sons. A 
check for $325 was also a gift from 
friends and parishioners. Mr. Gesner is 
preaching in the Needham church during 
his period of study at Harvard. 


REV. LON RAY CALL, minister-at- 
large of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, has spent the month of Jan- 
uary in surveys of the First Unitarian 
Church of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Call 
is acting minister in the absence of Mr. 
Williams. 


CPL. EARL K. HOWE, member of 


All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, has written the following to 
his friend, Dr. George F. Patterson: “I 
was elated to find a Unitarian Church 
in Orlando, Florida, only two blocks 
from the heart of the town. Rev. 
William A. and Rev. Wilna L. Constable, 
the joint ministers, as well as the at- 
mosphere of the beautiful church, which 
is similar to that of my own in Tulsa, 
gave me a feeling of being at home. 
“The world needs Unitarianism today 
more than it ever has in the past, and 
I am sure the need will grow more 
imperative in the future. If all men 
will someday be brought to understand 
morality as a motive of their religion, 
thinking and acting at all times accord- 
ing to ethical principle, only then are 


individuals and nationalities ready for 
that ideal world which is to come. That 
is my faith in Unitarianism.” 


REV. EUGENE A. LUENING who 
graduated from Meadville Theological 
School in June 1943, was ordained and 
installed over the joint pastorate of 
Unity Church in Amherst and the Free 
Congregational Society of Florence, 
Massachusetts. The occasion took place 
in the Florence church with Professor 
James Luther Adams of Chicago as 
preacher. His subject was “The Sword 
of the Spirit.” Other ministers assist- 
ing in the service were Rev. Edward H. 
Ohrenstein of Greenfield, Rev. John W. 
Brigham of Billerica, Rev. Robert 
Killam of Springfield and Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn of Boston. The joint 
act of ordination and installation was 
led by Professor Donald E. Ross and 
Mrs. Walter E. Corbin, heads of the 
respective churches. Welcome to the 
communities was extended by Rev. 
Harold H. Cramer of Amherst and Rev. 
Laura W. Frangiamore of Florence. The 
service was followed by a reception for 
Rev. and Mrs. Luening. 

Mr. Luening is now cooperating -with 
the other two Protestant ministers in 
Florence in conducting a World Order 
study and discussion group. The series 
of meetings began with an excellent ex- 
position of the several courses open to 
the nations at the close of the war 
with the advantages and drawbacks of 
each, given by Mark S. Rand, Social 
Science teacher at Northampton High 
School. This is being followed by 
weekly meetings, each based upon one 
of the “Six Pillars of Peace’? prepared 
under the sponsorship of the Federal 
Council of Churches. Each meeting has 
an afternoon and an evening session for 
the convenience of the members. Each 
of the ministers leads the discussion at 
two of the meetings. 


JUDGE WILLIAM H. HOLLY, 
Chicago layman, has been named by 
President Roosevelt as a member of a 
three-man committee to investigate a 
dispute involving the Fair Employment 
Practises Committee, railway labor or- 
ganizations and 16 southern carriers over 
the question of racial discrimination. 


ARNOLD WESTWOOD, President of 
American Unitarian Youth, was recently 
elected to the national executive council 
of American Youth for a Free World. 
The chairman elected was Rev. Curtis 
Junker of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church Youth. 


DR. EVERETT MOORE BAKER, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Cleveland, Ohio, is the new Regional 
Director of the Meadville Conference. 
Dr. Baker participated in the Council 
of World Affairs—Station WGAR panel 
discussions broadcast of “1944 War 
Aims” during the first week of January. 
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We have made an analysis of returns 
from the twelve churches that for two 
years have held their United Unitarian 
Appeal campaigns prior to December 1 
and that have sent in relatively complete 
reports immediately (a condition that 
eliminates many other churches from this 
study). These churches vary greatly in 
size and geographic position. As of 
December 31, 1943, contributions from 
these twelve churches were 36 per cent 
greater than contributions as of the 
same date in the previous year. 

Such good results are not automatic, 
and other churches must not expect to 
show a comparable response without 
comparable effort. These first churches 
are not necessarily the twelve most loyal 
supporters of the Appeal, but the very 
fact that they campaigned early marks 
them as among the most loyal and 
vigorous. Other churches devoting 
equal energy to the cause may well 
expect this year not only to reach but 
far to exceed their shares F. T. M., Jr. 


As of January 13 the total of contribu- 
tions stood at $36,475. In the race 
between the regions for leadership in 
percentage of share already contributed, 
Middle Atlantic held a slight advantage 
over Meadville and New England. The 
list follows: 


Middle Atlantic States Council...... 29% 


' Meadville Conference...........:ccc00c000+ 28% 
New England Unitarian Council.... 28% 
Western Unitarian Conference........ 20% 
Pacific Coast Conference............000 16% 
Churches Not Organized in 

Regional Areas .........c.cccccssscesseeeess 9% 
Southwestern Conference.........:.:006 5% 
United Conference of Icelandic 

OL OST 1c Rann nee oe toe GORE aa 5% 


The following additional churches had 
reached or exceeded their shares as of 
January 13: 

Charlottesville, Va. 
Cincinnati, Ohio (First) 
E] Paso, Texas 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hobart, Ind. 

Lowell, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 

New Bedford, Mass. (First) 
Norfolk, Va. 

Norton, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Underwood, Minn. . 
Watertown, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


A. U. A. Nominations 


In accordance with the bylaws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the 
Nominating Committee reports the fol- 
lowing nominations for election at the 


annual meeting of the American Uni-- 


tarian Association in Boston on May 25, 
1944; 


Nine REGIONAL VicE-PRESIDENTS TO 
SrrvE For OnE YEAR 


Renominated 


H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 
Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 
Frank S. Symons, Montreal, P.Q., Can. 


New Nominations 


Mrs. Waller C. Brinker, Denver, Colo. 
Roland W. Burbank, Andover, N. H. 
D. Howard Fletcher, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Tex. 

Rev. Horace Westwood, Berkeley, Calif. 


Srx Directors To SERVE FOR 
Turee YEARS 


Renominated 
Raymond B. Bragg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Leon M. Little, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Delos W. O’Brian, Wilmington, Del. 
Charles O. Richardson, Weston, Mass. 


New Nominations 


Percival F. Brundage, Montclair, N. J. 
Mrs. John R. Williams, Rochester, N. Y. 


Srx Directors To SERVE FOR 
One YEAR 


Renominated 


Representing the General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women: Miss Sara Comins, 
Boston, Mass. 

Representing the American Unitarian 
Youth: Arnold Westwood, Tufts College, 
Mass. 

New. Nominations 


Representing all societies and agencies 
of primary interest to the Association or 
its constituent members that are dedi- 
cated to the social expression of religion: 
Sanford Bates, New York, N. Y. 

Representing all schools, colleges, and 
other educational agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its con- 
stituent members: Philip C. Nash, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Representing the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union: Bradford E. Gale, Salem, Mass. 

Representing the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League: Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, 
Mass. 

Article X, Section 7, of the bylaws of 
the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 

“Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors, and committees shall be pub- 
lished at least ninety days prior to the 
date of election. Additional nominations 
may be made through nomination papers 
signed by fifty adult voting members, of 


whom not more than five shall be mem- 
bers of any one constituent society, and 
such nominations when reported to the 
Secretary of the Association -not less 
than sixty days prior to the date of the 
meeting at which they are to be voted 
upon shall be placed upon the official © 
ballot for said meeting.” 


For the Nominating Committee, 
Epwarp F. Rowse, Chairman 
Bessie M. Wateruovuse, Secretary 


Resolutions 


.In accordance with the requirements 
of the bylaws of the American Unitarian 
Association, all resolutions to be acted 
upon at the Annual Meeting on Thurs- 
day, May 25, must be filed with the 
Secretary of the Business Committee, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 
setts, on or before Thursday, April 13, 
1944. Each resolution or other business 
matter should bear the name and address 
of its sponsor. 

Article VIII, Section 6, of the Associa- 
tion’s bylaws reads as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Business 
Committee to receive and report upon all 
resolutions or other matters to be pre- 
sented for action at any annual, biennial, 
or special meeting of the Association 
(except such matters as are provided for 
in these bylaws) , and, except by consent 
of a three-quarters vote of those present 
and voting at the meeting, only such 
matters as have been presented to the 
Business Committee at least forty-two 
days prior to the meeting shall be con- 
sidered.” 


Director’s Meeting 


The major portion of time at the 
January meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors was alloted to the presentation and 
discussion of preliminary reports from 
Committees A and B, concerning Uni- 
tarian Advance, and the directors voted 
to extend the March meeting of the 
board by at least a day in order to con- 
sider the proposals in detail. 

The North Shore Unitarian Society of 
Port Washington, Long Island, was wel- 
comed as the newest member of the 
Association. 

By vote of the Board, the Chairman 
was authorized to appoint a committee 
to raise funds for the assistance of Uni- 
tarian conscientious objectors serving in — 
Civilian Public Service Camps, in line 
with the procedure now being followed 
by several denominations. 

The Board approved an amendment 
to the Bylaws concerning the Fellowship 
Committee, to provide for the appoint- 
ment of two laywomen to the committee, 
thereby increasing the membership to 
nine. 


UNITARIAN CLUB ENDS 
MEETINGS FOR DURATION 


The Unitarian Club of Boston meet- 
ing in Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, on January 12, voted to discon- 
tinue further meetings, except for an 
anntial meeting, for the duration of the 
war. Participation of district members 
in local civilian war agencies and in- 
creased difficulties of transportation 
were the explanation for the decision. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: Edward P. Furber of Watertown, 
President; Winslow C. Sisson of Arling- 
ton, Secretary; Thomas W. Hoag of Bos- 
ton, Treasurer; Charles Francis Adams, 
Vice-President; Philip Nichols, Vice- 
President; and additional members of 
the council Leverett Saltonstall, Seth 
T. Gano and George A. Johnson. 

The speakers at the January meeting 
were three Unitarian chaplains: Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Abbot Peterson, of Camp 
Edwards, Massachusetts; Captain Owen 
Whitman Eames, instructor at the Chap- 
lains’ School, Harvard University; and 
Lieutenant H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., 
now attending the Chaplains’ School at 
Harvard. 

Lieutenant Gesner emphasized the 
importance of wartime chaplaincy serv- 
ice to make men better ministers in 
their postwar parishes. Captain Eames 
spoke of the interfaith co-operation 
learned in camp and on battlefield in 
wartime as an achievement not of ideal 
alone but of practical fact. Colonel 
Peterson emphasized the major impor- 
tance of the chaplain serving men in 
their personal needs. Services of wor- 
ship, important as they are, are second- 
ary to the chaplain’s personal relation- 
ship to the individual men under him. 


CALLING ALL PARENTS! 


_ When a story really succeeds in its 
purpose everybody wants to read it. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the distin- 
guished Vermont novelist, wrote a 
“Thanksgiving Story” in a Beacon Press 
book some months ago, a book entitled 
Nothing Ever Happens. Its theme was 
that in a United Nations world there 
will be no foreigners. It described the 
need today for understanding the cus- 
toms and traditions of other national- 
ities than our own. The Unitarian pub- 
lishers of this book have granted per- 
mission for the reprinting of “The 
Thanksgiving Story” in A Seventh Grade 
Basic Reader published by Scott, Fores- 


man & Company of Chicago, and also 


-in A Fifth Reader published by the 
John C. Winston Company. It has been 


used successfully in a radio broadcast, | 


in a church school pageant and in two 
church school weekly papers. 


Pa 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 


gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.”’ 


CARL A. VOSS 


Dr. Voss, who died in Pittsburgh on 
December 23, 1943, in his sixty-eighth 
year, had been minister of the Smithfield 
Evangelical Protestant Church in that 
city for nearly twoscore years and was 
the dean of the Pittsburgh clergy. He 
studied at the Meadville Theological 
School for three years, graduating with 
the class of 1896 and later served 
four terms as a member of the Board of 
Trustees. At the time of the General 
Conference in Pittsburgh in 1941, he 
participated actively in the meeting and 
his genial spirit made him an informal 
host to all the visiting Unitarians from 
all parts of the country. His death will 
bring a sense of personal loss to multi- 
tudes in our Unitarian fellowship. 


JOSEPH N. PARDEE 


When Mr. Pardee died on January 2, 
in his ninety-seventh year, he was the 
dean of all the Unitarian ministers of 
the United States and Canada, widely 
beloved and universally respected. Sery- 
ices were held in the Federated Church 
of Bolton, Massachusetts, conducted by 
the present minister of that church, 
Rev. Howard P. Davis, assisted by the 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 


In the course of his beautiful tribute 
to his friend and predecessor, Mr. 
Davis said: 


“Both of us represent, this afternoon, 
multitudes of people who knew him 
better, perhaps, than either of us did. 
One of us speaks for a great brother- 
hood of ministers upon whom he has 
left an indelible mark, and the other 
speaks for a community where he has left 
an equally indelible mark. You who 
are ministers knew him as one who never 
tired of your company. As long as he 
had the strength or the transportation, 
he sought you out, in those mysterious 
occasions known as ‘Ministerial Meet- 
ings.’ You who were his fellow-towns- 
men knew him as one who never tired 
of identifying himself with every whole- 
some and constructive phase of your 
community life. You of the Bolton Fed- 
erated Church knew him as one who 
helped give form and the breath of life 
to this church which you love. 

“Some of you, who were on the scene 
when this meetinghouse was being built, 
will doubtless long remember in a per- 
sonal manner the persistence with which 


he gave you his personal attention until 
you had loosened up and subscribed and 
paid to the building fund. There was 
one occasion, at least, when he dem- 
onstrated the validity and the effective- 
ness of mercilessness. If Joseph Pardee 
had been as fainthearted as most of us. 
who follow his profession, this church 
would never have been built. He knew 
better than you that the only things we 
save are the things we give. 


“He was a strange mixture of self- 
confidence and humility. In his last 
letter to me, he expressed surprise that 
the church should have sent him a 
Christmas basket. He may be more 
surprised when he receives that familiar 
figurative medal symbolized by the 
words: “Well done, good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithful in a 
few things; I will make thee responsible 
for many things.’ The simple and potent 
fact of the matter is that he fought a 
good fight; he finished the course, keep-~ 
ing the faith.” 


SAMUEL G. DUNHAM 


Samuel G. Dunham was born in New 
Jersey in 1866. The early part of his 
ministry was in the Universalist Fellow- 
ship, the latter part in the Unitarian, and 
he was equally at home in both. A gifted 
speaker, with a winning personality, he 
was a pioneer by nature, and welcomed 
new opportunities of service in the 
strengthening and building of churches. 


At one of the summer institutes at 
Star Island he was much impressed by 
the possibilities of the church at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and for nearly five years 
he and Mrs. Dunham gave themselves to 
this work. His last years were spent in 
the neighborhood of Boston among his 
children and old friends. He was widely 
read, had a selected library, and the im- 
pending ‘sorrow of the world lay heavy 
upon his heart. 

In a letter dated January 23, 1938, 
he wrote, “I am looking forward and try- 
ing to see the way through the muddle 
we are in, toward the finer tomorrow of 
our world life. Why should I feel con- 
cerned about it? Only because I have 
for a few years deluded myself that the 
spiritual forces would triumph over the 
material ones.” 


He was loyal to the institutions of 
religion, believed in them, and was most 
appreciative of the work his fellow min- 
isters were doing, often under difficult 
conditions. 

Wek. H. 
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LAYMEN CREATE A NEW DAY 


From an editorial in The Christian 
Register of April 17, 1919: 

“What will men say was the great 
achievement of the historic laymen’s 
convention in Springfield? We venture 
that if the question were placed before 
the three hundred ardent and resolute 
delegates they would vote without a 
single dissent that it was the creation 
of a national consciousness in the mas- 
culine body of the Unitarian Church. 
That is the thing for which we have 
waited long. It came because our men 
hoped for it and labored for it. The 
stating of the desire in so many words 
did not occur during the fateful meet- 
ings. But if the idea was not articulate 
it may be it was too great to be ut- 
tered. It was the dominant thing. Too 
long have we talked in eramped and 
meagre and tepid terms. Too much 
have we permitted the world to con- 
sider the greatest of all religious move- 
ments a literary and intellectual ‘group,’ 
indigenous to and faintly alive in a small 
section of the United States called New 
England. So when one hundred and 
thirteen churches in seventeen States 
sent their official delegates, from Maine 
to California and Washington, from 
Michigan to Louisiana, and these men 
took their places and spoke their parts, 
a true baptism of the spirit descended 
upon the remarkable congregation. The 
broad and invigorating spirit of the 
whole country was there. The soul of our 
laymen at last found itself and spoke 
the word of abundant life. . . . The 
power of religion among men ‘has rarely 
had a greater demonstration. From the 
beginning to the end of the sessions it 
was certain something great would be 
done. It was done.” 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


The Nominating Committee of the 
League has reported the following nomi- 
nations for membership on the Council 
for terms of three years beginning in 
May, 1944: 

Laurence C. ALLEN, Sanford, Maine. 
Active member of League Chapter of 
Sanford; Trustee, Maine Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; Director, New England Uni- 
tarian Council. 

E. Kenparut Bracc, Needham, Massa- 
chusetts. Boston attorney; President of 
Needham Chapter. 

H. Hantey Grom, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Community Chest ~ executive; 
former Secretary, Treasurer, and Vice- 
42 


President of his church; member of, 


League’s Mid-West Committee; member 
of Nominating Committee of American 
Unitarian Association. 


Harry L. Porr, Fairhaven, Massachu- 
setts. Insurance man; former Clerk of 
his church and Chairman of Finance 
Committee. 


Rosert J, Spencer, Brooklyn, New 
York. Statistician and economist with 
industrial, insurance, charitable and edu- 
cational organizations; Secretary of his 
League Chapter in Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, New York. 


B. Grant Taytor, Redwood City, 
California. Attorney; Chairman, Board 
of Trustees, Starr King School for the 
Ministry; Vice-President, Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, 1942-44. ~ 

Tryeve Viamostap, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. Draftsman; member of Board of 
Trustees of Church of Our Father, and 
of church school faculty; member of 
League’s Mid-West Committee. 


COUNCIL MEETS IN NEW YORK 
The Council of the League held a 


meeting at Unitarian Headquarters, 
New York City, on Sunday afternoon, 
January 23, with members of the Middle 
Atlantic Committee invited to partici- 
pate in the session. Significant decisions 
reached by the Council and at a later 
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The Church of the Unity in Spring- 
field, Mass., where the League will 
hold its 25th Anniversary Conven- 
tion. The building was designed by 
H. H. Richardson, the distinguished 
architect of Trinity Church m 
Boston 
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meeting by the Middle Atlantic Com- 
mittee will be reported. in the March 
Bulletin. 

Two important items, however, are 
reported on this page. 


ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
SET FOR SPRINGFIELD 


Springfield, Massachusetts, birthplace 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, will 
entertain a national week-end convention 
of the League in April, 1944. At its 
New York meeting the Council formally 
accepted the offer of the Springfield 
Chapter to play host at the celebration 
of the League’s 25th Anniversary. 


The convention will for this year sup- 
plant the regional meetings usually held 
in the Middle Atlantic and New England 
areas in the early spring. 


The program, although commemo- 
rating the past, will emphasize the 
opportunities of service presented to the 
League by the days just ahead. A panel 
discussion led by chapter officers experi- 
enced in varied types of program will be 
helpful to new groups and old as they 
plan their activities for next season. 


Harold H. Burton, United States 
Senator from Ohio, a member of the 
League’s Cleveland Chapter, and Mod- | 
erator-Nominee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will speak at one of 
the sessions. As a co-author of the 
“B2 H2” Senate Resolution, which the 
League Council recommended for study 
to all chapters a year ago, Senator 
Burton is ideally qualified to sound a 
keynote for the League’s second quarter- 
century. 


Information on the program will reach 
every chapter early in March, and fur- 
ther details will appear in the March 
Bulletin. : 

In immediate charge of hospitality in 
Springfield are the President of the 
Chapter, Holland L. Blinn, and Dwight 
H. Allen, a member of the League 
Council. ‘ 


NEW CHAPTERS WELCOMED 


The League Council at its New York 
meeting accepted as affiliated chapters 
the men’s organizations of: 

Brewster, Mass. 


Fairhaven, Mass. 

Charleston, S. C. 
and authorized the issuance of charters. 
The League Bulletin welcomes the new - 
members as fellow laymen and as 
readers. ° 
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_ down at the Unitarian Church.” 


JUNIOR HIGH: 
A NEW OPPORTUNITY 


By Arnotp F. Westwoop, 
President, A.U.Y. 


"THE first New England meeting of the 

A.U.Y. Council was held during the 
last two days of 1943, in Boston. This 
group recognized that the problem caused 
by the declining age level in our local 
young people’s groups is one of major 
importance in our Unitarian churches. 
In reporting on their field work for the 
past half year, the staff and the Council 
members clearly pointed out that the 
average age had dropped more than 
three years in many of our groups. (The 
A.U.Y. in the past considered the 15-25 
age level to be its chief source of mem- 
bers.) 
of senior high-school and _post-high- 
school age young people were now 


largely made up of junior high boys and 


girls. We are faced with a very different 
problem from what we have been up 
against in many years. We were forced 
to realize that our publications and 
News-Monthly might not be doing the 
right sort of job under present circum- 
stances. Perhaps our program is pitched 
at too high a level for most of our 
present groups. One of the many pur- 
poses of the reorganization of the 
Y.P.R.U. had been to provide the de- 
nomination and the local churches with 
an organization that would represent 
and serve the many high-school groups 
as well as the older college clubs 
throughout the country. With the re- 
organization and the coming of Mrs. 
Martha Fletcher we were in a position 
to do this. Just as we were getting our 
new high-school age program under way 
the draft began to take boys under as 
well as over twenty-one. The younger 
teen-age group (13-15 years) feeling the 
need for wider expression does not want 
to wait until promotion to the tenth 
grade to be admitted to the “A.U.Y. 
Fur- 
thermore, the group itself, having lost or 


_ being about to lose many of its best 


members of the war, is only too glad to 
accept this “younger element.” After 
meeting with Mr. Kuebler of the A.U.A. 
Division of Education, the Council 


_ decided to set up a commission to study 


the problem of these younger youth 
groups and to discover what can be 
done to aid them in their activities. The 
commission is to be made up of young 
people, youth leaders, and representa- 
tives of the Division of Education. 
Looking into the immediate future the 


Council also set up an equally impor- 
< 
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Groups that had been made up. 


UNITARIAN YOUTH 
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tant commission, similarly composed, to 
study the problems of the returning 
young servicemen and women. 

Of interest to many will be the fact 


' that at this meeting further steps were 


taken to make this governing body of 
our Unitarian Youth increasingly demo- 
cratic. The Council provided funds for 
the conducting of primaries in each 
district. 


“FORWARD SHOULDER TO 
SHOULDER” 


T has been two years since the New 

England young people have been able 
to get together for a regional conference. 
At last, on Monday and Tuesday, De- 
cember 27 and 28, seventy-five young 
people, mostly of high-school age, at- 
tended a conference at the Wellesley Uni- 
tarian Church, Wellesley Hills, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The theme of the conference, “The 
Four Freedoms,” formed the nucleus for 
the two-day workshops. Mrs. Frank B. 
Frederick conducted the workshop on 
“Freedom from Want,” Rey. Leslie T. 
Pennington on “Freedom from Fear,” 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman on “Free- 
dom of Worship,” and Mrs. Martha H. 
Fletcher on “Freedom of Speech.” The 
latter group presented a radio script that 
both educated and amused the confer- 
ence. 


Dr. J. S. McCorison, Jr., Regional Di- 


rector of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, spoke of the respon- 
sibility of our young people in combat- 
ting the widespread virus of anti-Semi- 
tism. Dr. Karl Deutsch spoke on 
“Youth and the Four Freedoms.” 

Rev. Dana M. Greeley spoke ‘on “Our 
Unitarian Faith and the Four Freedoms.” 
Mr. Clayton Hale spoke of his flying ex- 
periences in the R.C.A.F., and Mrs. 
Norman D. Goering told of the wide 
variety of services offered by the U.S.O. 

The morning chapel service was led by 
Rey. Waitstill H. Sharp of the Wellesley 
Church. He stressed the need for reli- 
gion in our rather materialistic lives. Mrs. 
Jean Hueston, Secretary of A.U.Y., in an 
evening service applied the “Four Free- 
doms” to the everyday experiences of 
young people. Mr. Fritchman’s work- 
shop prepared and led the final evening 
service giving a brief history of the 
struggle in America for religious free- 
dom and presenting the vision of the 
union of liberals of all the world’s great 
religions. Short readings from the 
Buddhist, Confucian, Mohammedan, and 
other world religions revealed their sim- 
ilarity to liberal Christianity. 

The most striking revelation of the 
conference was the unusual maturity of 
the young people present. They were 
well-informed, self-assured, and critical 
in their thinking and questioning. Yet 
they were not dogmatic. 

The conference was one of the greatest 
successes I as a seven-year Shoaler have 
had the opportunity to attend. The 
“far horizons are calling” and American 
Unitarian Youth are going “onward 
questing and daring.” 

JEAN T. Hueston 
National Secretary, A.U.Y. 


A.U.Y. Council meeting in Boston. 


Arnold F. Westwood, Pres., Medford, Mass.; 


Left to right: David Carson, 
Chicago; Fiona Kennedy, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Dorothea Ockert, New York City; 
Margret Sigmundson, Winnipeg, Man.; John R. Rippey, Treas., New York City; 


Vice-Pres., 


Jean T. Hueston, Sec., Westwood, 


Mass.; Marjorie Bird, Office Sec.; Janice Britton, Greenfield, Mass.; Byron Jack- 
son, Cleveland; George Hartmann, New Bedford, Mass.; James Stuart, Littleton, 


Mass. 
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To the Register: 


In some circles, even in some well- 
informed circles, the myth still persists 
that this is a united country. The 
miracle is supposed to have been accom- 
plished December 7, 1941. In such circles 
there is a parallel assumption that an- 
other miracle, world unity, will be 
achieved in 1944. No doubt these are 
pleasant thoughts for old ladies but they 
are dangerous when they are cherished 
by those who should be fighting for a 
decent world. 

Anyone who lives in Chicago and has 

any such illusions must be particularly 
obtuse. The greater part of our popula- 
tion, it must be admitted, is obtuse, but 
let anyone make a speech on, say, racial 
equality, and he will discover from his 
anonymous mail what the public is talk- 
ing about. One such mimeographed sheet 
came to my wife today. It is an attack 
on Negroes and reads in part: “The 
minority group should realize that as 
long as the majority treats them with 
consideration, they should appreciate 
this and not commit acts that create ill 
feeling. The white race is in no “mood 
to appease any other race.” Hitler could 
hardly state his thesis better, and his 
little helpers are spreading such “litera- 
ture” every day in Chicago. 
’ The propagation of Nazi faith is not 
limited to correspondence courses; there 
are at least a dozen organizations in 
Chicago giving free lectures on the sub- 
ject every week. At all of these meetings 
there are speakers who talk interminably. 
I heard one such speech, directed against 
Willkie, which lasted an hour and three 
quarters. In the course of the meeting 
there was much praise for McCormick 
and for Representative Busbey. Mc- 
Cormick, as everyone knows, publishes 
the Chicago Tribune which spreads anti- 
Semitism and hatreds of all kinds every 
day. One favorite trick of the Tribune’s 
cartoonists is to represent the federal 
government as being made up of Jewish- 
looking faces and by such people as 
Cohen, Rosenman, Frankfurter, Morgen- 
thau, Baruch, ete. The heroes of the 
Tribune are its friends in Congress, 
Senator “Curly” Brooks, and Repre- 
sentatives Stephen A. Day, and Fred E. 
Busbey. They are also the hefoes of the 
anti-Semites. 

Anti-Semitism is profitable; consider 
how long Henry Ford’s The International 
Jew has been in print in various lan- 
guages, or how long the Protocols of 
Zion have been circulated. In the rural 
sections of Illinois anti-Semitic “litera- 
ture” and anti-Semitism are spreading 
with terrifying speed. Informed persons 
are sure that they will spread even faster. 
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In Chicago we recently had a dis- 


turbance on the west side during which 


armed youngsters pursued Jewish boys.. 


In that same district there is an organ- 
ized Falangist group working among the 
Mexicans. A carefully prepared anti- 
Semitic campaign is being carried on 
among the Negro population of Chicago 
where the tensions are already great. 

These are only a few of the straws in 
the coming hurricane. Some of the facts 
are familiar to some of our citizens but 
one cannot report that any real attempt 
has been made to face the problem. 
Isolated clergymen have spoken out 
bravely but the church as such has done 
very little. Anyone who is inclined to 
cast stones at the German churches in 
1933 should look about him. Let us ask 
ourselves, ““What am I doing, what is my 
church doing, to combat anti-Semitism?” 
Anti-Semites work at their job every 
hour of the day and night and every day 
of the week. In Chicago they are organ- 
izing precinct by precinct for the coming 
elections. If we imagine that zeal of 
that kind can be overcome by _half- 
hearted efforts we shall wake up some 
day to find that another Huey Long has 
led a triumphant party to the White 
House. Protestant churches in New 
York have already been attacked. Boston 
has had disgraceful riots. “What has 
been taking place in Boston is just a 
pimple on the skin of our ‘body politic.’ 
Similar outbreaks can be expected in 
every great center.” That last sentence 
is not mine. I took it from The Cross 
and the Flag for November, 1943. The 
Cross and the Flag is the publication of 
a leading Fascist, Gerald L. K. Smith of 
Detroit. No one can say that they have 
not announced their intentions. 

J. Bryan ALiiIn 

Chicago, Illinois 


To the Register: 


From the correspondence column of 
the January issue, one gleans the in- 
formation that Mr. J. Bryan Allin, of 
Chicago, was disturbed because the 
Register intended to print an article by 
Mr. Eric Johnston. 

Mr. Allin was “shocked.” He _ is 
“proud” that his Board agreed with him 
in withholding support from the Regis- 
ter’s plan for conveying Christmas greet- 
ings to our servicemen. He esteemed 
that the Register would be aligning itself 
in the Fascist column by publishing any- 
thing written by the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

One may believe that the Chamber 
has not always evinced an enlightenment 
on modern socio-economic trends, but 


even a moderate degree of acumen gives 
assurance that if the Chamber takes its 
cue from its present leader, it will mani- 
fest noteworthy progressiveness. Eyery 
word of Mr. Johnston’s speeches and 
writings mark him, to the observant, as 
one who has a sweepingly broad ap- 
proach to the problems of business, and 
courage to defend his liberalism. 
There can be reasons why a church 
should have preferred a policy of ab- 
stention from the Register’s program, but 
to predicate abstention on the imputa- 
tion of subversive tendencies would con- 


‘note lack of perspicacity in appraising 


Mr. Johnston’s philosophy. 


ArtTHUR BALDWIN 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


To the Register: 

Thanks for your article on anti- 
Semitism by Edward Cahill. And 
plaudits to the editor for going to At- 
torney General Biddle and urging the 
suppression of Fascist groups. We do 
not allow free speech to Fascists in our 
Unitarian pulpits, and we should not 
allow free speech to Fascists in our 
American democracy. All Unitarian 
churches should unite to insist that 
American Fascists be arrested, tried and, 
if guilty, imprisoned. It is only through 
such action that we can protect our free 
churches and our free country. 

Hues W. Weston 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by- Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- - 
‘ems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President _ 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 


20 Ashburton Place. Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics ¢ 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marki of service 
1837 Marking 107 years of service 1944 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 Eost 23rd Str New York 10, N.Y 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 

Supported by contributions and 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 

REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, “xecutive Secretary 


income 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


* * 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


* ee 


SIGNS AND PORTENTS 


From the bulletin of The First Parish in 
Cohasset (Unitarian) , January 2: 

“The Neglected Glory of Jonah. The 
world would do better to listen rever- 
ently to the message of the Book of 
Jonah than to laugh at its fantastic 
narrative. Because of the strange story 
of the fish, people have denied them- 
selves a prophetic vision of universal 
value. With the future of the world 
trembling in the balance, it would be 
well to consider what Jonah has to say 
to 1944.” 


From _ the 
January 7: 

“Whale Found on Cohasset Beach. A 
very dead whale, 60 feet long, was found 
on Sandy Beach today. Nathan Hur- 
witz of the Board of Health said he 
understood whales made good fertilizer, 
but if nobody applied for a piece, the 
disposal problem would be left in the 
town’s lap.” 


Boston Evening Globe, 


Once, when opening a Democratic 
state convention in Missouri, former 


Senator James B. Reed discovered that 
there was no clergyman present. In the 
press box, however, he spied William 
Allen White, the Republican editor from 
nearby Kansas. Mr. Reed called upon 
him to deliver the invocation, 

Mr. White rose. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to forgive me, 
Mr. Reed,” he said. “I am in no mood 
to invoke the blessing of the Lord upon 
this meeting. As a matter of fact, I 
prefer that the Lord doesn’t even know 
I’m here.” —Boston Globe 


Merle Oberon was doing a scene for 
“First Comes Courage,” and the visitor 
was George E. Bliss of a famed adver- 
tising agency. After the scene was com- 
pleted Miss Oberon was introduced to 
Mr. Bliss. 

“T beg your pardon. What was the 
name of the agency?” she asked. 

He replied: “Batten, Barton, 
stine & Osborne.” 

“Sounds like a trunk falling upstairs,” 
commented Merle Oberon. 

—Boston Traveler 


Dur- 


Stars and Stripes reports the story told 
by troop-carrier pilots about the com- 
mander of a British native company 
who asked for volunteers to make a 
jump from a plane at 500 feet. The 


Unitarian visitors to Miami Beach 


KILGEN CLUB HOTEL 


7800 ABBOTT AVENUE 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


Rates mailed upon request 


whole company volunteered, but a 
spokesman made one request: “We will 
be glad to jump, sir, if you will make 
it 300 feet.” 

The commander replied, “But, man, 
don’t you know that a parachute jump 
from 300 feet might mean suicide?” 

The spokesman looked astonished. 

“What?” he demanded. “Do 
mean we get parachutes?” 


you 


FOR THOSE 
AT SEA 


We shout “Ahoy!” to the new 
chapters in the old seafaring 


towns of Fairhaven, Mass., 
and Charleston, S. C. 


But in like these, 
beacons are needed on moun- 
tain and prairie too. 


days 


Can we help you to shed 
light? 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


PULPIT AND CHOIR 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED 


& SIMON, Inc. 


eee ESTABLISHED 1912 
FOR 
CATALOG 7 W. 36th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. 


intel Belleune 


Bearon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m., Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m._ Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 

BOSTON, MASS. ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 


Minister, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. Sunday 
Service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9:30 a. m., 
Gannett Club (college age group) 5:45 p. m. 
Chapel Candlelight Service 8:00 p. m. A cordial 
welcome to all. 

KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 


D. D., Minister. Sunday Service, 11 a. m. Week 
Day Services, 12 m.; Mon., Organ Recital by 
Dr. Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. Tuesday through Friday, Preaching Serv- 
ices. ALL ARE WELCOME. 
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‘THE BEACON PRESS, 25 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


A Couenant for the United Nations 
that h-', all the answers! 


a, EE x6 7ENTURE IN 
a eae ORDER 


7 Se PuILIP C. NASH 


THE DISCIPLINES 
OF FREEDOM 


BY LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


See 
LENT 1944 


Is Your Order In? 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick: “An admirable and 
stimulating series of devo- 
tional meditations.” 
Dr. Fred Eastman: “A 
truly religious book.” 
Dr. Charles E. Park: “It 
has character, substance 
and a kind of severity.” 

5c a copy 


10% discount for 25-100 copies 
20% on orders over 100 copies 


_ vest suggestion we have seen for the solution of problems 
arising out of the war. ... It is short. It is simple. Written 
in plain language, it is easy to understand. At the same time, 
it is calm, dispassionate, constructive, realistic, statesmanlike 
and convincing. . . . Its subject is one to which every American 
ought to be giving profound thought.”—Alfred Rodman Hussey. 


cm 


(See page 62 of this issue for his complete review.) 


To be published February 9th. $1.50 A COPY 
a 


THE BEACON PRESS has prepared a beautiful EASTER 
CALENDAR for your Easter Message—whether to your church 
congregation or your Service men and women. Printed in a 
rich, dark green, on a pleasing yellow background, it is deliv- 
ered to you flat, 84%” x 11”. Though it is planned especially 
for mimeographing, it is equally effective for a finished print- 
ing job. ($1.50 a hundred) 


S()(Q) Mew Sebscriptions by April 30, 1944 5/()() 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


. is conducting a special subscription campaign for 500 new subscriptions. All read- 
ers are urged to share in achieving this goal by bringing The Register to the attention 
of their friends during the next few weeks. 

Free descriptive leaflets about The Register are available in quantity, upon re- 
quest. Wherever possible, churches are asked to name a Register Campaign Chairman 
to collect subscriptions and correspond with the office in Boston. Back issues are avail- 


able free in limited numbers. 


Subscription Rates 


Single Subscription, $1.50 IN GROUPS up to 50 (25c rebate to local church) 
of 51 or more (50c rebate to local church) 


Write today for campaign material in your church and for your own use! 


Cuartorte West, Circulation Manager Srepnen H. Frrrcuman, Editor 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


